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this week concerning the activities of the 

new Government, but there have been plenty 
of hints of what is going on behind the scenes. The 
Prime Minister has been busy formulating his plans 
for the recognition of Russia and the inevitable coming 
negotiations with France. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who cannot, of course, at this date make 
any very far-reaching changes in the draft of this year’s 
Budget, is nevertheless canvassing all the possibilities 
and is reported to have asked the Admiralty to reduce 
its estimates of expenditure by five millions. The 
Cabinet committee on unemployment has got to work 
and it should be possible for the Government to make 
a general statement of its plans in this connection 
as soon as Parliament meets. The housing problem 
is being dealt with by the Minister of Health, who has 
started active and promising negotiations with the 
building Unions with a view to the necessary “ dilution ” 
of labour in the industry. At the Ministry of Agri- 
culture similar efforts are being made to frame a com- 
prehensive and practicable policy. An enormous 
amount of drive and determination is being put 
Into this preliminary work. The new Ministers, as 
We said last week, mean business. For some months 
to come at any rate the chief way in which they are 
likely to differentiate themselves from their immediate 
predecessors is in the uncommon energy which they 
will contribute themselves and demand of their sub- 
ordinates. The Civil Service must expect to be kept as 

at work as it was during the war. 


x x * 
We have no details as yet of the proposed cut of 


Vou little official news has reached the public 


five millions off the naval estimates, and so it is imposs- 





ible to express any very definite opinion of its merits. 
But prima facie—quite apart from the great saving 
that may be made by the abandonment of the fantastic 
Singapore scheme—some such cut should be possible. 
It is absurd that we should be spending upon the Navy 
far more than we were spending before the war, when 
there was a real naval menace. To-day there is no 
such menace. It is hard of course, even for the public, 
and still more for members of “the senior service,”’ 
to recognise that the Navy is no longer our first line 
of defence. But we cannot afford not to face the truth 
and the truth is that never in the memory of living 
men has the British Navy been of less importance 
than it is to-day. We cannot and must not, in 1924, 
listen to the demands of the Board of Admiralty in 
the spirit in which we listened to them in 1914 or 1904. 
It is a hard saying that the British Navy can no longer 
protect Great Britain, but it is the plain truth all the 
same. If the Navy were twice as strong as it is, our 
position and power in Europe—and outside Europe 
for that matter—would be no whit the greater ; whereas 
if as much money were spent on the Air Force the 
increase of our authority would be instantly apparent. 
We are very far from despising the ancient sentiment 
which demands that Britain should be supreme on 
the seas; but it is necessary to realise that it is, and 
is likely to remain, a very barren sort of supremacy. 
* * * 

Among its other cares, the Government has two 
scandals in the East to deal with immediately. The 
first is the disgusting practice of using the Air Force 
in Irak to collect taxes by bombs. This, we are glad 
to hear, is going to be stopped. It is, no doubt, 
necessary for King Feisul to get his revenues, and the 
Irak taxpayer has no more right to cheat the exchequer 
than has the British taxpayer. But to coerce him 
by sending out aeroplanes to drop bombs on his village 
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is a device of blackguards. The Air Minister at home 
and the flying men on the spot have expressed their 
dislike of this work; it has been forced on them, we 
are told, by the civil authorities in Bagdad. We 
hope that these zealous gentlemen will get a sharp 
rap on the knuckles from the Colonial Secretary, when 
the official order forbidding the practice is made. 
The other scandal is the Singapore dock. This, of 
course, is a more controversial question, and the 
Cabinet has not yet taken any decision. But we can 
hardly doubt that they will decide to abandon the 
whole scheme. Both the Labour and the Liberal 
Parties opposed the project from the outset, not only 
as involving a waste of money, but as being incom- 
patible with the policy initiated at Washington. The 
moral agreements arrived at there aimed at getting 
rid of suspicions and friction and rivalries in Far 
Eastern waters. But what in the world can the building 
of this gigantic dock mean save more suspicion and 
friction and rivalry between us and the Japanese and 
Americans? And that objection is obviously not 
disposed of by the ingenious proposal to tow out a 
floating dock captured from Germany instead of 
building a new base. We hope that the Cabinet will 
not allow itself to be influenced by pressure either from 
admirals at home or from statesmen in Australia 
and New Zealand. Both are entitled to make their 
views heard ; but neither the one nor the other ought 
to be the decisive factor in such a question of high 
Imperial policy. 
* * 

The Treaty between Italy and Jugoslavia which 
has just been signed is a document of first-class import- 
ance. It marks the end of the long and bitter quarrel 
over Fiume. The compromise by which Fiume was 
made an international Free State is abandoned, and the 
town itself, with its inner port, becomes Italian, while 
the outer ports, Porto Baross and the Delta, go to 
Jugoslavia. This solution may not be ideal, but it 
is, we think, the best that could be found, and, indeed, 
the only one that is really workable. The Treaty, 
however, covers more ground than this. It is “a 
pact of friendship’’ which pledges the two countries 
to co-operation in upholding the Treaties of St. Germain, 
Trianon and Neuilly (i.e., the Peace settlements of 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria) and to mutual support 
against aggression or the threat of it. On the face of 
it, therefore, it appears to offer some guarantee of 
stability in Central Europe and the Balkans, and 
though, like any such agreement, it has its dangers, 
we may regard it with favour. It has also the merit, 
as we pointed out a week or two ago, of being a counter- 
blast to the Treaty between France and Czecho- 
Slovakia. The Jugoslavs, close friends though they are 
of France, took alarm at the prospects conjured up 
by the French-Czech alliance, and deliberately turned 
to Italy. There has been a good deal of opposition 
to the pact in the Parliament at Belgrade, but we 
doubt whether it is very deep-rooted. It comes mainly, 
of course, from the non-Serbian parties, where Slav 
nationalism and anti-Italian feeling are strong. The 
text of the French-Czech Treaty has also been pub- 
lished this week. In form it is harmless; in fact, as 
most people outside France and Czecho-Slovakia 
believe, it is unnecessary, provocative and mischievous. 

* * * 


There have been many rumours this week concerning 


the Government’s plans for dealing with unemployment, 
The Observer last Sunday spoke of an intended national 
development loan of £200,000,000. The Daily Herald 
suggested that a quarter of this sum was nearer the 
mark. Probably, it is premature to speak of exact 
figures ; but there seems to be little doubt that some. 
thing of the sort is intended. It is, indeed, obviously 
the right way of tackling the problem. The proceeds 
of such a loan must, of course, be spent wholly in 
financing reproductive works of development, and 
not in unproductive relief work. We must not 
on to the future the burden of our present unemploy- 
ment ; but we may reasonably pass on a capital charge 
against which there are sound revenue-produci 
assets. In so far as mere relief works continue at all, 
they must be financed out of income; but, with a 
roper plan of os in operation, the need 
for relief works as such will largely disappear. Pre- 
sumably a part of whatever loan the Government 
raises will be spent on housing; but, as we have 
indicated, there are a great many other forms of develop- 
ment work which can be put in hand with good pros 
of excellent financial returns. The question of a = 
to Russia, without which recognition will hardly bring 
the hoped for increase in trade, will also have to be 
considered in close relation to the contemplated loans 
for internal development. 
: * * 


The eight days’ railway strike ended on Tuesday 
in a compromise, by which the severity of the wage 
reductions imposed on the locomotive men was a good 
deal mitigated. The mutual recriminations of the two 
Trade Unions concerned unfortunately did not end 
with the stoppage, and the leaders are still discharging 
broadsides at one another through the press. We hope 
that the Trade Union mediators, with whose aid the 
dispute was settled, will not rest content with the mere 
resumption of work, but will do all they can to remove 
the causes of friction between the two railway societies. 
It is absurd to have two distinct programmes for 
locomotive workers, each put forward by a society 
claiming to speak in the name of the men. A settle- 
ment, we are well aware, will not be easy to achieve; 
for it is far harder to settle an inter-union difference 
than a strike. But the locomotive men themselves 
must have the absurdity of the position keenly brought 
home to them. Of those organised in the N.U.R, 
some stayed at work, and were accused of treachery 
to their fellows in the Associated Society; some 
struck, and were accused of treachery to their own 
organisation. Whatever they did, they were bound 
to be wrong—and to feel exceedingly uncomfortable. 
With aid from the Trades Union Congress, cannot all 
these men be got into one Union, and close enough 
relations established between them and the other 

des to satisfy the “ Industrial Unionist ” principles 
of the N.U.R. ? 


* * * 


We commented last week on the extraordinary 
attitude of the Port employers in rejecting, without 
allowing any discussion at all, the dockers’ application 
for an advance in wages and for some arrangement 
which would guarantee a maintenance wage to the 
men employed in this lamentably ill-organised service. 
As we expected, this decision was quickly followed by 
the issue of strike notices on behalf of the dock workers 
throughout the country. Under this threat the 
employers have now agreed to open negotiations. 
Could’ there be a more egregious display of folly! 
The Port employers could have negotiated in an 
atmosphere of good will and conciliation. Inste 
they have put the dockers everywhere into an ugly 
temper, and then yielded to a threat and consent 
to negotiate with men who are angry and suffering 
from a sense of insult. Mr. Bevin, who was being 
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denounced by his own extremists for his conciliatory 
sttitude, has been forced over to their side. The 
pros ts of a reasonable settlement are far worse 
than they were when the demand was first put forward. 
Really, it is high time for all bodies of employers to 

jse—as many of them did long ago—that Trade 
Union demands, properly put forward, are not to be 
rejected in this high-handed and summary fashion. 
The party that refuses to negotiate puts itself in the 
wrong; and it cannot undo the mischief by changing 
its tone when it is confronted with a threat of strike 
action. We hope the Port employers will now be 
able to settle with the dockers; but they have made 
a reasonable settlement far harder than it need 


have been. * * * 

The building workers have held two important 
meetings this week—one to discuss with the employers 
their claim for an advance in wages, and the other 
to discuss with the new Minister of Health their part 
in the housing scheme now in preparation. No 
information is yet to hand concerning the results of 
either meeting, except that the Trade Unions have 
assured Mr. Wheatley of their sympathetic co-opera- 
tin. The problem, of course, which the Minister of 
Health has to face is that of ensuring an adequate 
supply of labour for the big housing programme con- 
templated by the Labour Government. The building 
Trade Unions, we believe, are perfectly correct in 
affirming—indeed, on this point the employers appear 
to agree with them—that any wholesale plan of 
“diluting” labour throughout the building trades 
would do more harm than good. But it is clear that 
some plan for the augmentation of labour in par- 
ticular grades is urgently required, and that with this 
must go some form of guarantee against future unem- 
loyment in consequence of this augmentation. Doubt- 
less Mr. Wheatley discussed this point in general terms 
with the Trade Unions, and their decision to co-operate 
with him through their Emergency Committee indicates 
a willingness to work out a reasonable plan in detail. 
It is to be hoped that this promising outlook will not 
be disturbed by a dispute with the employers about 
wages; and the success with which the building 
industry has settled its differences by agreement of 
late years gives good warrant for this hope. 


* * * 


The Theatres and Music Halls Committee of the 
London County Council is proposing that the restaurants 
and hotels of London should be permitted to remain 
open till 2 a.m. for music and dancing on five nights 
a week. This proposal seems to us a very wise one. 
Its occasion coincides with an organised police attack 
upon the dozens of more or less undesirable night- 
clubs which have come into existence in London during 
the past few years. These night clubs exist in response 
to a demand which in itself is perfectly legitimate. 

y should people who want to dance be harried 
ome at 11 p.m.? Yet, as things stand, such people 
are driven to go to places which they would never 
attend if anything better were open. Incidentall 
t existence of such “clubs” is a source of aah 
corruption. Most of the less reputable of them have 
xpensive understandings with the police, and are 

owed to know, some hours in advance, when they 
are to be “raided.” The whole position is an illus- 
tration of what is bound to happen if the perfectly 
oy and ow gr desires of a large section of the 
me are denied fulfilment in a normal and decent 
lon. There is room for real night clubs, but there 

uld not be room for the quite abnormal expansion 


t such institutions which has taken place in London 
i e war. If decent restaurants are allowed to 
‘Main open the business of 


tight clubs will rapidly decay. 


all but the very best 





An Irish correspondent writes: What was supposed 
to be a strong Protectionist offensive in the Dail 
flickered out in a series of inconclusive speeches. The 
attackers put forward no concrete proposals, contenting 
themselves with damning the members of the Fiscal 
Commission who reported that economically there 
is no case for protecting Irish industries, and urging 
that the Government in framing a fiscal policy must 
take into account all the factors affecting the well- 
being of the Free State. Naturally Ministers had no 
hesitation in promising this, forthe simple reason that 
it commits them to nothing. But it is evident from 
their speeches that they are less impressed by the noisy 
demonstrations of the industrialists than by the un- 
concealed hostility of the farmers to a policy which would 
mean in practice that the agricultural interest at a time of 
acute depression would not only have to bear its own bur- 
dens, but carry on its back the rest of the community. 
There may be a case for protecting native industries, 
but the ordinary Irishman feels strongly that a more 
urgent need is to protect him against the majority of 
native industrialists. While the Dail was being asked 
to finance manufacturers and merchants at the expense 
of the nation, the Dublin Press was denouncing the 
methods by which these people use such advantages 
as they possess in the home market to exploit the 
consumer. Every necessary of life has blackmail 
levied upon it by serried battalions of middlemen, 
and on articles such as beef, vegetables and fruit, the 
profits run from 200 to 300 per cent. Even where a 
ractical monopoly exists as in Guinness’s stout 

ubliners are compelled to pay 8d. a bottle as com- 
pared with 5d. in Manchester. Under Protection 
things would be worse instead of better, and if con- 
sumers ever had any doubts on this bead they were 
dispelled by what happened when Sinn Fein enforced 
a modified boycott of British imports at the point 
of the pistol. The first step towards a reform of our 
fiscal system is for Irish industrialists to reform 
themselves. 

* * * 

Though it was taken for granted, -as was stated in 
these notes last week, that Mr. MacDonald would 
call the conference on the Boundary question to which 
Mr. Baldwin had invited Irish leaders last November, 
few people imagined that the Labour Government 
would intervene so swiftly. While the outlook is not 
very favourable, Mr. MacDonald’s determination to 
face the problem instead of evading it is bound to have 
a good effect. North and South have been shouting 
at each other so long that both sides are in danger 
of thinking that a solution depends upon the vigour 
with which they thunder forth their rival war-cries. 
Face to face across a table they may still be vehement, 
but at least they will have to produce arguments 
instead of mere assertions. It is also worth remem- 
bering that on only two occasions since the Treaty 
was signed did the Dublin and Belfast leaders meet 
to discuss the Boundary question, and both conferences 
resulted in an arrangement. The agreements between 
Sir James Craig and Mr. Collins were upset, it is true, 
before they had time to operate, but their overthrow 
was due in the main to the action of the Irregulars, 
who were then in a position to carry war into Six 
Counties territory. If Sir James Craig has hardened 
his heart since those days, and the gap between the 
two Governments has steadily widened, there are also 
influences to be taken into account at this juncture 
which may moderate Orange demands. So long as 
the Die-hards ruled at Westminster Belfast could 
gamble heavily on their reluctance to enforce the 
Boundary clauses of the Anglo-Irish Treaty in face 
of its opposition. Its leaders cannot take the same 
risk with a Labour Government, and though they 
may be trusted to put up a hard fight, the new con- 
ference will not have been called in vain if it compels 
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them to state the terms upon which they will negotiate 
instead of repeating with maddening iteration the 
battered phrase: ‘“‘ What we have, we hold.” 

* * * 


PoutticaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Tales of magic and 
sorcery apart, I can recall no parallel for the recently 
transfigured aspect of the Labour movement, as seen 

through the glasses of its former traducers. It is the deformed 
transformed with a vengeance—the “‘ fieryest beast that ever was 
seen,” changed in the twinkling of an eye into the “ loveliest 
ladye e’er could be.”” When such miracles were of more frequent 
occurrence than in these less romantic times, the Red Dragon, or, 
as the ballads termed it, the Laidly Worm, had usually to be 
kissed back into human shape. To-day, fortunately, all that 
is required is to clothe the creature in a frock-coat, swear it in 
as a Privy Councillor, give it the enirée to Buckingham Palace 
(where, in place of the robust original gesture, we have the 
modern ritual known as the kissing of hands), and, hey presto ! 
all newspaperdom is agreed that Labour should have its chance. 
* * * 


As I have said, I can recall no parallel, outside the fables of 
demonology, for this sweeping reversal of view. Yet on a 
small scale the process, with its regular alternations of repulsion 
and reassurance, has been going on for exactly half a century. 
It began in 1874 with the profound commotion caused by 
the election of the first working-man M.P. (Macdonald the First, 
as that mild-mannered pioneer might now be called), and only 
half-allayed by the gay irony of Disraeli’s salutation to the new 
era. Of later instances I need not speak, except to recall the 
short-lived scare of twenty years ago, when London, having 
dallied for a while with Mr. Keir Hardie, let loose on the nerve- 
shaken Commons a second and, as many people believed, yet 
more pestilent leveller in the Vulcan-like personality of Mr. 
Will Crooks, afterwards the House’s star humanist in the tears- 
and-laughter vein, and, if I am not mistaken, the moving spirit 
in a famous outburst of patriotic ardour, culminating in the 
singing in chorus by the whole House (soloist, Mr. Crooks) of the 
National Anthem. 

* * * 

Thus the emotional mood fluctuates—now vaguely appre- 
hensive, now sentimentally effusive. At the moment the 
latter tendency predominates. Indeed, one might say of the 
new Government that it has inherited, along with the burdens 
of its predecessors, the priceless yet, so far as Mr. Baldwin was 
concerned, strangely under-valued stock of national good will 
created by Mr. Bonar Law’s Coalition-breakers. Should the 
benevolent mood last, so much the better. Much will depend, I 
fancy, on the capacity of Labour to keep the country interested. 
I see that Ministers are exhorted to revert forthwith to “ the 
old routine.” Ifthey comply, they may expect simultaneously to 
forfeit their majority—not by provoking strife, which would at 
least be stimulating, but by fostering indolence, which, of all 
political ills, is the most deadening. Once the novelty of watch- 
ing a Labour Government in office has worn off, something more 
than routine will be required to hold members to their war- 
stations, especially if those on whose vigilance the Ministry most 
depends would rather be elsewhere, cutting each other’s throats. 

* * * 

As to the last-named foible, it is not irrelevant to consider 
the possible reactions of Burnley. Can fratricide in the constitu- 
encies be reconciled with fraternisation at Westminster? I am 
aware that in some areas both Labour and Liberalism, rather 
than be left free to oppose Toryism single-handed, would prefer 
the hazards of a triangular scuffle. In Lancashire, however, 
allowing for certain exceptions, that has generally not been so. 
Certainly at the last election, Progressivism, when united 
under a single champion, fared better on the whole than when 
divided between two. Anyhow, I confess myself doubtful of 
the durability, to say nothing of the logic, of an entente reserved 
evlely for Parliamentary use and non-operative out of doors. 

* * * 

Conjecture as to Mr. Baldwin’s fate on his coming appearance 
before the Conservative Vehmgericht is surely a little artless ; 
everyone knows that on that occasion he is to be acquitted 
without a stain on his intelligence. Afterwards he will be left 
to sink with faith (or, if necessary, without it) among such 
tough amphibians as the Chamberlain brothers, Sir Douglas 
Hogg, Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Amery, “ Jix,” ‘* Worthy,” and 
Sir Leslie Scott, all of whom wil] be entitled to associate together 
once more as Opposition sub-leaders. How long, in such 
society, the leader-in-chief will be allowed to keep his head 
above water may be surmised. 


—— 


REPARATIONS 
AND THE FRENCH DEBT 


HE central fact of the Reparations struggle is 
now quite clearly the changing mind of France, 
The false prophets, indeed, have not yet 
been stoned in Paris; there is still plenty of bluster 
about the “ victory ” in the Ruhr, the eternal rightness 
of French policy and the eternal wrongness of ours, 
But all this cannot hide the steady drift to the Left in 
French opinion. M. Poincaré is manceuvring desper- 
ately for position. His one-time solid forces are now full 
of discontent, and though he may stifle the expression 
of that discontent for the moment by appeals and 
promises, he is not likely to prevent its spread. Who 
would venture to bet that the fall of the franc is stopped 
for good, or that every Frenchman will loyally pay the 
new taxes demanded of him? But not only is the 
French Government faced with disillusionment and 
disaffection at home. It has to reckon with a new, 
and as yet obscure, factor in a Labour Government at 
Westminster. What is M. Poincaré going to do with 
Mr. MacDonald—or let us say, since the initiative is 
now in our hands, what is Mr. MacDonald going to do 
with M. Poincaré ? 

So far nothing official has come from Downing 
Street save formal courtesies and hopes of agreement. 
Apart from this, of course, there have been the interview 
with Mr. MacDonald, published in the Quotidien last 
week, which has caused a flutter in the Paris dovecotes, 
and one or two platform references to our reletions 
with France. But neither we nor the French yet know 
what exactly the British Government means to do. 
For our part, we make no complaint of that. No 
reasonable person could expect Mr. MacDonald to 
arrive in office with a cut and dried programme which 
should be bellowed immediately from the housetops. 
He must obviously take his bearings in the difficult 
situation in which Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon have 
left him; he must reconnoitre the whole ground and 
calculate his adversary’s strong and weak points. 
He has good reason for exercising restraint and caution 
at the outset, particularly in view of that central fact— 
the leftward move in France. We do not want to 
quarrel with the French, if we can help it, and to force 
a violent rupture in a hurry might easily result in 
hardening once more the sickly heart of Pharaoh, «nd 
reuniting the discords on which we set our hopes. 
That the Labour Government is going to take a firm 
line we do not doubt—end it is pretty evident that 
no one else doubts it. The recent come-and-go in 
London and Paris has shown the anxieties not only of 
the French, but of others who are closely concerned 
with the French policy—the Belgians and the Czechs. 
And there have been some remarkable passages in the 
Paris press during the last week, and some equally 
remarkable announcements of changes in French policy. 
It has been discovered that the trouble over the railways 
in the Cologne area can be cleared up in a perfectly easy 
and friendly manner. It has also been discovered that 
German Separatism is a pie in which it is not advisable 
for the French to put their fingers. The Temps 
staggered its readers a few days ago by admitting that 
all the Separatist movements have been a fiasco, and 
that the Palatinate experiment is “ only the last of @ 
pitiful series.” What does all this mean? It means 
quite simply that M. Poincaré will make concessions 
on minor points, in order the better to concentrate on 
the major issue. We shall welcome the concessions 
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enough, whatever his motive may be. The 
jifting of the Cologne blockade and the stopping of the 

tist mischief will be good things in themselves, 
and, moreover, we do not see how we can be put in a 
worse strategic position by their being cleared out of the 
way. It is as much to our advantage as it is to France’s 
to aim, as “ Pertinax’’ puts it in the Echo de Paris, 
at disregarding the accessory and maintaining the 
essential points. 

What, then, are the essential points? We are by 
no means clear about “ Pertinax’s”’ own views on 
how the Reparations problem should be solved; and 
even if we were, we do not know how many of his 
countrymen we could take him to represent. Quot 
Galli, tot sententie. Some want money from Germany, 
some want security, some want territory. Some are 
willing to leave the Ruhr, some are not. Some hanker 
after the break-up of the Reich; others are interested 
only in getting control of the German heavy industry. 
The greediest and insanest would like the lot. We do 
not propose, however, to argue with any of these; we 
are concerned here with what is essential to us. As to 
that, there has long been pretty general agreement in 
this country. Any doubt that there may be about 
Mr. MacDonald’s policy relates rather to the methods 
it will employ than to the demands it will make. It is 
essential to our interests that Germany should be at 

and not in a state of latent war, that her finances 
should be stabilised and her markets opened to us. 
Very likely the French would agree to all this m a general 
abstract way. But it is necessary to remember that 
the problem has to be faced in the concrete; it is 
essential for the peace and the financial and industrial 
restoration of Germany that the French should evacuate 
the Ruhr, and accept a Reparations figure which the 
Germans can reasonably be expected to pay. 


What have the French to say on these points? And 
what have they to say on the question of their debt to 
us? Itis plain that this old skeleton cannot any longer 
be kept in the cupboard. Mr. MacDonald in the 
Quotidien interview very properly said that the French 
debt to Great Britain could not be separated from the 
whole European problem. It is unfortunate, but it is 
the fact, that the all-round cancellation of Inter-Allied 
indebtedness is at present not practical politics. America, 
as we pointed out in these columns eighteen months ago 
at the time of the Balfour Note, has made it impossible 
for us to indulge in any large gesture of generosity in 
Europe. We are now paying the United States about 
£37,000,000 a year—an amount equal to ninepence in 
the pound on the Income-tax. We are taxed far more 
heavily than the French, who have refused to pay us a 
centime in interest on their debt of between five and six 
hundred million pounds. To suggest, as they do, that 
we should help them to get it from the Germans is to 
add insult to injury, for they know that in our judgment 
their policy is one which literally prevents the Germans 
from paying. And it is surely the climax of effrontery 
when our debtor, in pursuance of a policy against which 
we have openly protested, makes herself the creditor 
of her satellite States ! 

The French debt, then, has got to be brought into 
the settlement, and we shall not be deterred from 
insisting on payment by taunts of British avarice or 
pleas of French poverty. There is neither avarice 
here nor poverty there. Let us put aside romanticism 
and deal with this claim as a matter of business, pre- 
cisely as we—and the French—want to deal with the 
‘ommon claims against Germany. We can arrange 





the French debt—in effect, remit it, if you prefer 
that word—on fairly easy terms. What are these 
terms to be? We are not going to do anything so 
simple as to cancel our whole claim in return for an 
evacuation of the Ruhr. There is good ground for hope 
that France is coming out of the Ruhr without being 
bought out, and, in any case, it is not for us to pay 
five hundred millions as the price of putting an end to 
this illegal occupation. Our claim, we repeat, must 
be honoured—that is to say, we must be definitely 
assured of payment—in the settlement with Germany. 
Mr. MacDonald has, of course, not explicitly said that ; 
but he gave a significant answer to a question by the 
editor of the Quotidien. Suppose, he was asked, that 
France reduced her claim on Germany to a reasonable 
sum, would Great Britain then abandon her own claims 
against France and against Germany also? Mr. 
MacDonald’s “disappointing reply ’’ was that he could 
not bind himself to such a proposal. 

The main points of our demands seem to us clear 
enough. Germany’s total bill must be fixed at a figure 
which will be, we assume, round about £2,000,000,000. 
We do not see why Germany should not pay such a sum, 
if she is given time and assistance. tins, of course, 
means a moratorium for several years. Assistance 
means a scheme of international supervision, on the 
Austrian and Hungarian lines, and an international 
loan. With the currency stabilised, an honest system 
of taxation imposed and the budget balanced, there 
is no reason why the Germans should not pay repara- 
tions at the rate of, say, £100,000,000 a year, though, 
of course, it might be less at first. We do not believe 
that would be an impossible burden to put on Germany ; 
nor do we believe that the receipt of the various agreed 
proportions of it (the French proportion is 52 per cent.) 
will, as some theorists fear, work mischief to the 
recipients. America, after all, seems to be bearing up 
satisfactorily against the thirty-seven millions a year 
she is getting from us! But how, it will be asked, does 
the French debt to us come into such a settlement ? 
It comes in thus. If France accepts the terms we 
have outlined, then she enjoys the same moratorium 
as Germany. After that, if and when we receive 
payment from Germany, our demand on France is 
dropped. We do not ask for payment from both. 
We ask only that we should get enough to cover our 
disbursements to America. We do not hope to make 
good all our losses of the last decade; but we cannot 
afford, and we do not intend, to go on losing unneces- 
sarily year by year. That we have called taking a 
business view of the matter. We think that, if the 
French would allow themselves a little cool reflection, 
they might admit that the terms were easy and not 
ungenerous to them. 

Should France, however, refuse such a settlement, 
the debt will have to play a very different part. It 
will become necessary to insist, not merely as we have 
hitherto done, that it shall stand, but that interest 
shall be paid on it. We shall have, in fact, to demand 
that the French Government shall fund it, and it is 
hardly conceivable that they could refuse; for a 
refusal would mean barefaced repudiation, and that 
would mean the utter collapse of French credit. But 
is the alternative conceivable ? Do the French tax- 
payers want to pay us, as we are paying America, an 
annual tribute, while the franc slides down and German 
reparations remain in the moon? Parisian journalists 


may talk bravely of the prospects of “* a violent rupture 
of the Entente.” 
like little children. 
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CREDIT CONTROL 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


OR more than two years past we have been urging 
fF in these columns the vital necessity for an official 
enquiry into the bearing of our monetary policy 
on unemployment and trade depression. This issue has 
now been taken up by a wide circle of influential critics, 
and the time seems ripe for the new Labour Government 
to accede to the very reasonable request, urged not merely 
by economists and writers in the weekly Press, but by the 
Federation of British Industries and influential Labour 
opinion, for a Committee of Enquiry to review the con- 
clusions of the Cunliffe Committee on Currency. It would 
be scarcely an exaggeration to say that the point of view 
of workers and manufacturers has been persistently ignored 
by those responsible for determining monetary policy ; 
at least it cannot be denied that it is the views of the most 
conservative bankers which have exercised the greatest 
influence on official policy. The control of credit and 
currency has been treated as a question altogether divorced 
from the problem of finding a remedy for unemployment. 
The great change of opinion which has taken place in 
recent months, largely under the influence of Cambridge 
economists and the weekly journals, has not yet produced 
its full effects in Labour circles. This may be partly due 
to the fact that financial experts like Mr. Keynes have not 
approached the question primarily from the standpoint of 
of the worker, nor sufficiently emphasised the lesson that 
credit control supplies not merely the most potent preventive, 
but the most immediately effective remedy for unemploy- 
ment. It is this aspect of the problem that interests a 
Labour Government; and it is therefore particularly 
opportune to refer to the excellent monograph by Mr. 
Bellerby, just published under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Association on Unemployment, on Control of 
Credit as a Remedy for Unemployment.* 

Mr. Bellerby is careful to avoid any extravagant claims, 
and states the case for stabilisation less as an advocate 
than as an impartial reviewer. As he says in his Preface, 
amongst economists “ almost unanimity of agreement is 
to be found on certain conclusions of vital interest for the 
solution of unemployment.” He summarises these con- 
clusions as follows. 1. ‘Unemployment will be reduced 
if industry can be stabilised at a comparatively high level 
of activity. 2. Greater stability in industry can be secured 
by greater stability of the price level. 8. The movement 
of the price level is determined largely by the volume of 
money or ‘ purchasing power’ made available to the com- 
munity. 4. Control over the expansion or contraction 
of the purchasing power of the community rests partly 
with the banks.” It is surprising, when the doctrine is 
thus put in its lowest common terms which all can accept, 
how much remains that is fruitful and suggestive. No 
theory of the trade cycle, no popular explanation of un- 
employment and trade depression needs to be wholly 
accepted or rejected. Mr. Bellerby is concerned merely 
with the immensely important practical issue that one 
element at least in the situation is subject to the deliberate 
control of the Central Bank. How is this control in fact 
exercised ? And on what principles ought it to be exercised? 
In other words what is our monetary policy, and what 
should it be ? These are the questions on which the greatest 
obscurity and divergence of opinion at present exist, and on 
which an authoritative inquiry and pronouncement are 
urgently needed. 

It is not a sufficient answer to the problem to say that 
our ultimate object is the restoration of the gold standard. 
For that by itself provides no remedy for instability and 
periodical unemployment. It still remains to be deter- 
mined how far and by what means the gold standard can 
itself be regulated so as to achieve stabilisation. The 





* By J. R. Bellerby. King. 3s. 
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chief difficulty of combining the gold standard with stabil. 
sation is that international action, or at least co-operation 
between the United States and this country would be 
necessary for that purpose. Mr. Hawtrey, of the Treasury 
indeed, believes that such co-operation is not impossible 
and therefore retains the legal gold standard in his scheme. 
Mr. Keynes is more sceptical and is therefore disposed to 
demonetise gold. But both are agreed that stabilisation 
is possible, and that stability of internal prices is of more 
importance than stability of exchanges. Unfortunately 
this is contrary to the views of most bankers and City 
Editors, who are still apt to regard an appreciation of 
other currencies in terms of a stable pound as a disaster 
to Great Britain. 

It is now admitted, even by Bank chairmen, that the 
recent development of the trade cycle in the United States 
has an important bearing on our future policy. A year 
ago prices in America were rising rapidly, and output in 
many industries exceeded the peak reached during the 
war. The five or six million unemployed that existed in 
1921 had been entirely absorbed, and complaints were 
being made about the shortage of labour, and the high 
wages that were being extorted by the trade unions. Ip 
short, a boom was well under way. In the spring credit 
was deliberately contracted, and a slight reaction took 
place. Since then speculation has been checked and the 
price-level has fallen by five or six points. In other words, 
there has been a mild dose of deflation, but so slight as to 
cause very little unemployment. What has happened is 
that the period of the trade cycle, which before the war 
extended for ten years, has been reduced to two or three 
years. Why should not this process be carried further? 
As the oscillations grow more frequent they will tend to 
diminish in violence, until finally, with a trade cycle occur- 
ring every two or three months, no one will notice them, 
and virtual stability will be attained. Stabilisation is not 
a static ideal ; it is rather the progressive speeding up and 
diminution of cyclical fluctuations. As Mr. Hawtrey has 
well put it, “‘ Credit is inherently unstable, and it can only 
be successfully controlled by perpetual vigilance and 
prompt action. Every disturbance from the normal, 
whether towards expansion or towards contraction, tends 
to magnify itself unless quickly checked by the appropriate 
rise or fall in the discount rate.” What American experi- 
ence shows is that if action is taken sufficiently promptly, 
the worst evils of a boom can be prevented, and as a conse- 
quence the succeeding slump can be kept within bounds, 
and unemployment almost, if not entirely, eliminated. 

Mr. Bellerby emphasises the view put forward in this 
country by Mr. McKenna that the volume of unemployment 
supplies a useful index for the guidance of credit control. 
An abnormal number of unemployed is prima facie evidence 
that credit is not being expanded freely enough. Credit 
expansion, according to Mr. McKenna, is not inflation, 
so long as capital and labour are not fully employed. _ It is 
only when a further expansion of credit has no effect in 
increasing the volume of production that inflation in the 
bad sense occurs. Inflation, that is to say, is a symptom 
of a boom; the condition of trade recovery is credit expan- 
sion, and it is misleading to the general public to speak of 
this as inflation. 

Of particular interest to a Labour Government is Mr. 
Bellerby’s attempt to show that the plan for regulating 
Government expenditure in such a way as to counteract 
cyclical fluctuations may be regarded as a corollary to credit 
control by the Central Bank. It has often been argued that 
Government expenditure on public works merely has the 
effect of diverting purchasing power and not of increasing 
it ; and that to the extent to which it increases employment 
in one direction it must pro tanto decrease it in others. 
Mr. Bellerby meets this objection by suggesting the creation 
of a special fund for financing public utility works during a 
depression. In good times the fund would be built up by 
budgeting for a surplus, and in bad times the budget deficit 
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would be met by withdrawals from the fund. But this 
“to, seems to need further examination. We are inclined 
to think that the desired effects would only be achieved 
utilising the budget surplus during the boom for cancel- 
ling currency notes (through redemption of Government 
securities in the Currency Note Reserve) and meeting the 
t deficit during a depression by borrowing from the 
Currency Note Reserve, and thus increasing the money in 
circulation. It is not clear that budgeting for a surplus 
js deflationary, if the proceeds are used for investment ; 
nor that budgeting for a deficit is necessarily inflationary, 
if the deficit is covered by borrowing the savings of investors. 
Government borrowing is only inflationary when the money 
js advanced by the Bank of England (or the Currency Note 
Office) and to a less extent by the other banks. The most 
direct method by which the Government can expand credit 
for productive purposes during a depression would appear 
to be to increase Ways and Means Advances; but the 
amount required would, of course, be far smaller than the 
total cost of the productive works undertaken. For an 
increase of even ten million pounds in the assets and liabili- 
ties of the Bank of England means an increase of five or six 
times that amount in the credit resources of the joint stock 
banks. And to the extent to which private trade is stimu- 
lated by such means the necessity for large Government 
expenditure on other than essential purposes is reduced. 
The importance of a clear understanding on this question, 
namely, the effect of Government expenditure and Govern- 
ment borrowing on the volume of unemployment, adds 
strength to the demand expressed in so many quarters for 
an official enquiry into the whole problem of credit control 
and unemployment. , 


THE LAND OF ILLUSIONS 


BERLIN, January 28. 


HE two ladies had picked up acquaintance on the 
T ice on the Neue See, in the Tiergarten, and the 
conversation soon turned, as it always does in 
Germany, on prices and domestic economy. How much, 
said one of them, things were improved. Until recently 
only foreigners could buy anything, and they were stripping 
Germany bare, but now the “* Valuta ” was in favour of the 
Germans, who could live very well, and buy what they 
wanted, whereas the foreigners were much worse off. This 
is a typical example of the prevalent mentality here, except 
perhaps in the working classes, where there is rather more 
sense of realities. Only yesterday the wife of a prosperous 
business man said almost the same to me in almost the same 
words. In particular, she congratulated herself on being 
now able to buy as many pairs of silk stockings as she 
needed, without thinking twice about the matter, whereas 
she formerly hesitated before buying a single pair. When I 
suggested that silk stockings probably cost twice as much 
now as they did in the summer, she stared at me in incredu- 
lous amazement, and assured me that I was quite mistaken. 
This morning I rang her up on the telephone, and told her 
that I had ascertained that the best silk stockings sold by a 
certain well-known firm cost on June 16th last 6.80 gold 
marks (157,500 paper marks), whereas they now cost 13.75 
gold marks. She remained unconvinced and I tried her 
with an experience of my own. I paid on February 27th 
of last year 27,500 marks (5s. 1d.) and on May 18th 
65,000 marks (5s. 10d.) for the very best coloured shirts, 
at Grinfeld’s, in Leipzigerstrasse, where shirts of exactly 
the same quality now cost 16.75 billion marks (18s. 6d.). 
It was of no avail. The will to believe was too strong. 
These illusions are due to the superstition of the “ Valuta ”’ 
with which Germans have been obsessed for the last three 
or four years. They would persist in thinking that the 
Teason why prices were low for foreigners was that the latter 
got a great many paper marks for their pounds or dollars 


or franes, whereas, of course, the reason was the prices (in 





gold) were low. We now get many more paper marks for a 
pound—about 18 billions instead of 153,500, on January 29, 
1928. Yet, because one billion paper marks are now called 
one gold mark, Germans persist in imagining that the reason 
why prices are high for us is that we get only about 18 gold 
marks to the pound, the par value of which is 20.40. But 
we have never got 20.40 gold marks to the pound, for in 
fact there is now no such thing as a gold mark, which is 
only another name for $0.23821. The relation of the 
gold mark to the pound depends entirely on the English 
exchange on New York, and has nothing to do with German 
prices. Similarly, Germans imagine that prices are low for 
them because they are now reckoned in so-called gold marks, 
instead of billions of paper marks, and they think no more 
of spending ten billions disguised as ten marks, than they 
did of spending one billion before the name was changed. 
They do not even seem to realise that, on the assumption 
that a rentenmark is a gold mark, prices are higher than 
before the War, and they indulge in expenditure in which 
they would not have dreamed of indulging before the War 
on the same, or even larger, incomes. One has the impres- 
sion here of living in a country where people are all standing 
on their heads, but the present situation points a useful 
moral, The psychological effect that has been made by a 
temporary and artificial stabilisation of the currency shows 
how soon and how easily things would right themselves in 
Germany if the currency were really stabilised. It is more 
than ever clear that the instability of the currency arising 
from inflation has been the sole immediate cause of all 
Germany’s ills. 

Absurd as these illusions are, there is nevertheless a 
certain element of truth behind them. In the first place, 
the recent great increase in rentenmark prices has been 
accompanied, as all German experts have observed, by an 
increase in the German national income calculated in renten- 
marks. If this increase be proportionate to the increase in 
prices, it is possible that the latter are, relatively to German 
incomes, not much higher than they were in July, although 
they are certainly not lower, and are higher than they were 
at any time before July, when there was a big rise in gold 
prices. The truth, no doubt, is that both the present 
increase in prices, and the increase in income, were the 
result of the new inflation, and are to a great extent merely 
nominal. To what extent depends on the real value of the 
rentenmark. On the hypothesis—quite a possible one— 
that its real value is no more than fifty gold pfennig, real 
gold prices and real gold income are about the same as they 
were in July, except food prices, which are higher now than 
in July, even on the hypothesis mentioned. In any case, 
the rentenmark is not a gold mark; it is merely another 
name for one billion paper marks, which are not worth 
$0.23821. For this reason it is true that prices here are 
higher for foreigners than for Germans, for the latter pay 
them in paper money, whereas the former pay in gold (or 
something approximate to it), for which they no longer get 
the real equivalent in German paper currency. For the 
same reason prices are lower in other countries for Germans 
than for the inhabitants, because the former get more than 
their paper currency is really worth. I was told to-day that 
Meran is so full of German visitors accustomed to Berlin 
prices that the hotels have raised all their charges. The 
tables are indeed turned. The situation is really much the 
same as it was last year, when the Cuno Government 
artificially raised the value of the mark about the middle of 
February, and stabilised it for about two months. The 
difference, which has misled the German public, is that now 
a spurious gold mark is stabilised. 

Illusions about prices affect only Germans themselves ; 
and, as they seem to make them happy, it is no concern 
of ours. Certain political illusions prevalent at present 
among German Nationalists do, however, concern us. 
A speaker at a recent meeting of the Berlin Socialist Party 
said that his fellow countrymen were politically the most 
stupid people on earth, and the remark seemed to meet 
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with general approval. In my opinion, however, stupidity 
is not quite the right word to use. What is the matter 
is a lack of common sense. The German system of 
education has a good deal to do with it. So has the 
influence of Hegel and the other super-pedants of his 
generation. Germans fail in politics because they prefer 
illusions and metaphysical abstractions to realities all the 
time. Incredible as it may seem, the German Nationalists, 
or many of them, have been basing their hopes of a war 
of revenge against France on the advent of a Labour 
Government to power in England. They seriously believe 
that a Labour Government is likely to declare war on 
France and call in Germany to help. This grotesque 
illusion extends even to men occupying positions of the 
highest responsibility, who have been going about saying 
that the disarmament of Germany does not matter, since 
England will provide Germany with arms when the moment 
arrives, and there will be no difficulty in organising an 
army very rapidly. Somebody asked me the other day 
who could possibly have said anything to give ground for 
these wild anticipations. I told him that I was convinced 
that nobody had said anything. There is no need to look 
for a deceiver in the case of people so ready to deceive 
themselves. 

These credulous gentlemen will soon be undeceived. 
Their illusion is important chiefly as an indication of 
their desires. The heads of the German Nationalists have 
been turned by their success in achieving all the aims of 
the Kapp putsch by peaceful and constitutional methods. 
They have got their military dictatorship without any 
opposition. They now seem to think that it will be 
equally easy to get their war of revenge; but there they 
are mistaken. Meanwhile the Royalists and Militarists 
no longer think it necessary to exercise any discretion. 
On January 18th Berlin University celebrated the fifty- 
third anniversary of the foundation of the German Empire 
by a frankly Royalist and militarist ceremony. The 
speakers demanded the restoration of the monarchy and 
of military discipline, and extolled the vitues of 
“‘ Prussianism.”” It was obviously impossible to invite the 
President of the Republic to occupy the place of honour, 
which was occupied by a still more powerful and important 
personage—General von Seeckt. 

That the mass of the German people is still almost 
untouched by the militarist and Royalist revival there 
can be no doubt. What Mr. Clive said in his report about 
the workmen and peasants in the Palatinate is true of the 
great majority of them all over Germany. They “ fear 
the militarist policy of Berlin and Munich,” and there is 
among them “a strong feeling of war-weariness and peace 
at any price.” It is, however, very doubtful whether the 
mass of the German people is capable of any resistance. 
I very much fear that it is not. Rosert DELL. 


THE SOCIALISM OF NIKOLAI 
LENIN 


T is of Lenin the statesman, the dictator of revolutionary 
I Russia, that the Press notices during the past week 
have been full. As a ruler, a great world force in 
practical affairs, he has compelled attention and respect, 
even from those who are most violently hostile to his 
policy. For the existence of Soviet Russia, after so many 
waves of counter-revolution have broken against it in vain, 
compels recognition as an objective fact of the deepest 
significance for the modern world. 
Lenin is admitted to have been a great man, the most 
forceful personality of our time. On the strength of what 


he did, he is compared with Cesar, with Napoleon, with 
those who by their doings have plainly shaped for good or 
ill the history of the world. He is accepted as a “ hero,’’ 
in that sense in which the hero may be also a devil, according 


— 


to the views and standards of those who pass the judgment, 
But, unlike the other “ heroes ” with whom he is com 
Lenin was not only a practical force in the world of affairs 
but also a thinker and writer, moulding men’s minds in the 
realm of ideas, building up his revolutionary party of 
Communism on the basis of a revolutionary theory. Little 
has been said of this aspect of his work in what has been 
written of him since his death. Yet it lives on, as inde- 
structible at least as the practical consequences of the 
Russian Revolution. 


What was this theory of Lenin’s which served as the 
inspiration of all his doings, and as the foundation op 
which the Communist movement was built up? It is 
important to understand it, for it is very active in the world 
to-day, not only among Communists, but among many who 
reject its full implications. Lenin found Marxism—he 
always acknowledged Marx as his master—a creed of dead 
and sterile formule, doctrinaire ideas about the theory of 
value and the inevitable evolution of the Socialist State, 
mere mouthings of Social Democrats who disputed endlessly 
and barrenly about the precise meaning of this or that text 
of the Marxian gospel. Das Kapital was a bible to many; 
but it served only as a quarry for texts with which Conti- 
nental Social Democrats sought to throw authority upon 
policies which they framed on their own judgment of 
immediate political opportunities. In short, it seemed that 
Marx’s works lay securely buried in the grave of their 
author. 


Lenin altered all that. He resurrected Marx, and gave 
to Marxism a new theoretical context, making it again a 
source of living ideas and inspirations to action. For good 
or ill, Marx lives again to-day, but lives in the new inter- 
pretation which Lenin has put upon his words. It is no 
longer the Marxian theory of value that matters, although 
the professors are still busy writing books against it. What 
matters now is Lenin’s interpretation of the Marxian theory 
of history, and the theory of the State and of revolutionary 
policy which he based upon it. 


This theory, most plainly set out in Lenin’s book The 
State and Revolution, centres upon the Soviet as the chosen 
instrument of Socialism. The State, as we know it to-day, 
Lenin regards, in Marx’s phrase, as an “ executive for 
administering the affairs of a class—the capitalist class.” 
The ideas of parliamentary Socialism, represented by the 
established Labour and Socialist Parties of Europe, appear 
to him as based on a fundamental error. It is nonsense, 
he thinks, to dream of transforming this State, this “ capi- 
talist executive,” into an instrument of a new social order. 
For this State, having come into existence and been main- 
tained for one set of purposes, cannot, he holds, be adapted 
to purposes of a totally different character. The prole- 
tariat, he urges, must conquer power, not by achieving 
the mastery within the present structure of the State, not 
by any Labour victory at the polls, however decisive, but 
by creating a new instrument of its own, an executive 
designed to administer the affairs of the new class that is 
rising to power. 

In short, to the State as we know it, Lenin opposes the 
Soviet, as the instrument of the working class and of the 
working class alone. It is necessary to be careful if we wish 
to understand aright this part of his doctrine. The Soviet 
is not, in his mind, just an alternative way of choosing 4 
Parliament, just a substitution of occupational for geo- 
graphical constituencies in the choice of popular repre- 
sentatives. It is almost an accident that it works out 
largely as a system of occupational constituencies. The 
essence of it is not that. The Soviet is simply, in Lenin s 
mind, the natural grouping of the working class, organ 
apart from other classes for the achievement of power. 
It may take different forms at various times and places ; 
its essence is not in this or that particular constitutional 
structure, but in its source. Wherever the workers group 
themselves naturally together for the expression of their 
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grievances or their point of view, there is the source from 
which the Soviet flows. 

Lenin did not invent the Soviet. It invented itself, as 
the spontaneous grouping of the insurgent Russian workers 
in’ the unsuccessful Russian Revolution of 1905. It was 

ed then merely as a piece of extemporised machinery, 
of no special significance. Lenin saw in it something 
more, the natural instrument of working-class revolutionary 
action. Therein he was right. Not only did the first Revo- 
lution of 1917 at once lead to the creation of Soviets in the 
working-class centres of Russia; the German Revolution 
of 1918 was accompanied by manifestations almost exactly 
similar. The German Rdate were like the Russian Soviets, 
not because they were imitations of them, but mainly 
because, under the impulse of revolutionary excitement, 
the Soviet is the natural grouping for the workers to adopt. 

The Soviet, then, is not a product of Lenin’s theories. 
But Lenin’s contribution is to invest the Soviet with a 
fundamental significance. When the cry “ All Power to 
the Soviets ” was raised in Russia against the Governments 
of Lvov and Kerensky, the standard of Lenin’s revolu- 
tionary Communism was raised against orthodox parlia- 
mentary Socialism. “* You cannot,” he was saying, “ hope 
to achieve Socialism, or to pave the way to Socialism, by 
secking to achieve power or reforms within the existing 
State. You must break, not merely Czardom, but the 
existing State machine, and substitute for it a machine 
of your own as the instrument of working-class dictatorship. 
Acceptance of the existing State means acceptance of 
capitalism; for the State, and democracy itself in the 
parliamentary sense, are capitalism expressed in political 
terms. All Power to the Soviets—all power, that is, to a 
new sort of State created by the workers for their own 
ends. In due course, the need for this new Soviet State 
will pass. It, too, is the instrument of a class, and our 
aim is to abolish classes. But, first, we must make safe 
the victory of the workers, and that means we must create 
a State within which it is impossible for the other classes 
to work or to achieve power or influence.” 

The Soviets, indeed, did not at first accept Lenin’s view 
of their mission. While the Bolsheviks were crying for 
“All Power to the Soviets,” they were at the same time 
capturing the Soviets for their point of view. Lenin 
deliberately held back the attempt to seize power in 
Russia until, in all the great Soviets, he had secured a 
majority in favour of his view. His theory was not that 
power could be seized by a Communist minority as such, 
but that the Communist minority must first bring a majority 
of the workers’ representatives over to its side. In the 
Soviets he saw how to do this, using the agitation for 
power as his principal argument. He held that it could 
not be done by political propaganda within the estab- 
lished State machine. 

Lenin’s immediate aim, in replacing the old State by 
the Soviet, was not to achieve Socialism. That he held 
to be immediately impossible. He thought in terms, not 
of this or that system of social organisation, but of power. 
He was ready enough to make compromises with capi- 
talism, such as he embodied later in the “‘ New Economic 
Policy,” and to consent to a continuance of capitalist 
methods under the Soviet. But this was on one condition. 

Supreme power in Society must be vested in the 
workers and exercised through a form of State subject 
only to working-class control, a sort of State also within 
which the Communists could hope securely to establish 
their ascendancy because it was in full consonance with 





their theories, and with no one else’s. 

It has been said again and again that Lenin was a great 
realist, able to adapt his policy to changing conditions 
ne opportunities. But it has been less clearly recognised 

t his extraordinary power of sensing a situation and 
pting his policy to it was grounded firmly in a theory 
a m which he never departed by the breadth of a hair. 

would make no compromise that would conflict in any 


way with his fundamental idea of the Soviet—the workers’ 
State—as the necessary instrument of revolution. Given 
that, he regarded compromises and concessions as harmless. 

I have tried here to set out this theory, and not to 
criticise it, because an understanding of it is vital to an 
understanding not only of Lenin himself, but also of the 
divergence between right and left in the European Labour 
movements of to-day. The constitutionalists in every 
country look forward to at least a possible—some to an 
inevitable—achievement of Socialism through the conquest 
of political power within the machinery of the existing 
State. Why, they ask, should we not convert a majority 
of the people to Socialism, and so establish Socialism by 
parliamentary action, and maintain it through a completely 
democratised parliamentary machine? ‘“* Nonsense,” says 
Lenin, “your parliamentary machine is an essentially 
capitalist thing; it cannot be adapted to such a trans- 
formation. By trying to use it, you only destroy the 
springs of revolutionary feeling among the workers, and 
compel yourselves to work within the rules and assump- 
tions of the very social system you are professedly seeking 
to destroy. To every class its own instrument. To the 
capitalists, the State as it is; to the workers, the Soviet 
made on the basis of their own natural groupings. The 
problem is one of power; and, in order to wield power, 
you must organise it where it grows. The power of the 
workers grows in the factories, wherever they are congre- 
gated together for their common toil. Organise them 
there, and use the organisation so created not only as the 
instrument for the overthrow of capitalism, but also as 
the basis for the new State.” That was Lenin’s view; 
and on that basis he built up revolutionary Russia. That 
idea, too, is the basis of the revival of Marxism, and of the 
new left-wing groupings among the working-class parties 
throughout the world. It is the new revolutionism ; 
and Lenin is the source of its inspiration. 

G. D. H. C. 


MEAT IN MODERN DIETETICS 


T is chastening to reflect that, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, we regarded our science of 
dietetics as in essentials complete. Not that the 
physiologists were peculiar in such an assump- 

tion, nor that the professors of the exact sciences 
afforded a contrast to them. Did not Clerk Maxwell, 
a master of mathematical physics, point to the atoms 
of the elements as bearing upon them “ the stamp of 
the manufactured article,” and as having “ existed 
since the creation, unbroken and unworn”! In 
truth, all we like sheep follow each other in forgetting 
the profound observation of Herbert Spencer, of which 
the whole history of knowledge is a continuous illustra- 
tion, that the larger the sphere of the known the 
greater is its area of contact with the unknown. And 
certainly this is true of dietetics. 

Closer analysis was quickly to correct the false 
finality of the great German pioneers in dietetics, just 
as closer analysis was to replace the ideas of Clerk 
Maxwell by those of Sir Joseph Thomson and Sir 
Ernest Rutherford. In Cambridge, Professor Gowland 
Hopkins laid the foundations of the new dietetics by 
his discovery of the vitamins, which' have become more 
significant and interesting the more we study them. 
They were discussed in these pages on so many occa- 
sions, a few years ago, that some of my readers may 
have wearied of the subject ; but they were more than 
worth all the attention I then directed to them. I 
return to the subject now with some recent references 
which may be useful to students of dietetics, especially 
from the standpoint of national health. 

A studious and thorough German investigator has 
provided us with a valuable volume,* which is to be 


* Vitamins. By Ragnar Berg. Tuianslated by Cedar and Eden 
Paul. (George Alien and Unwin.) 
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held for reference by all who do not care to be misled 
by the tendencious propaganda hereinafter to be 
indicated. Furthermore, the Medical Research Coun- 
cil has for some time past been engaged, in collaboration 
with the Lister Institute, in preparing a new edition 
of that Special Report on the Accessory Food Factors, 
to which frequent reference was made here on its 

ublication a few years ago. That new edition might, 
indeed, already have appeared but that the subject 
grows so rapidly and variedly as to render practically 
impossible the production of such a document in any 
form that is not to be out of date as soon as it is 
published. 

My special reason for returning to the subject now 
lies in the observation, during the past few weeks, of 
the dietary practice of Italy, from the prosperous 
industria] north, as represented wens by Milan, 
down to Naples, where the soil is so fertile in the 
“kindly fruits of the earth,’’ and meat is, more even 
than elsewhere, a luxury for the sparsely-moneyed many. 
In this country the dietary is markedly different from 
our own, in the predominance of the vegetable, the 
abundance of the fresh, the scarcity of the canned, 
the cheapness of fruit, and, in short, the more natural 
relation of the people to the products of the soil. And 
the question arises, would they be healthier, happier, 
more energetic, if they imported fifty pounds or so of 
meat per head per annum, in our fashion? 

Certain arguments in favour of a high consumption 
of meat may be drawn from recent dietetic study, as 
well as from the older. In the nineteenth century we 
had already learnt the remarkable power of the extrac- 
tives of meat in stimulating the flow of gastric juice— 
an argument in favour of meat as a food for which the 
stomach is especially prepared. We must also recognise 
the closer resemblance of animal than of vegetable 
proteins to those of which our own bodies are largely 
composed. It is said that dog does not eat dog, but 
experiment has shown, as we might well expect, that a 
measured quantity of the flesh of the dog will provide 
more nourishment for a living dog than the same 
quantity of any other protein food. Without suggesting 
that we need infer the physiological propriety of canni- 
balism from this observation, we may admit that it 
furnishes an @ priori argument in favour of the proteins 
of other mammals to supply the waste of our own 
protein tissues. Lastly, in this brief summary, we 
must remember that certain vitamins abound in animal 
foods as nowhere in the vegetable kingdom. For 
instance, in liver oils, best represented by cod liver oil, 
and also in the fat of our familiar meats, Vitamin-A 
abounds. Calculations may be made which show that, 
in order to ingest such and such quantities of Vitamin-A 
—measured in terms of their effect upon the growth of 
experimental animals—we should have to eat quite 
impossible quantities of the green leaves in which that 
vitamin is made, as against very reasonable quantities 
of certain animal foods in which it is so abundantly 
concentrated. 

But, on the other hand, we do not find that an 
abundant consumption of meat is vindicated by its 
results. On the contrary, all recent students, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, are agreed in condemning as 
injurious the large intake of protein involved in the 
abundant meat diet of Northern Europe and North 
America. The adult body has no need of such quanti- 
ties to compensate for so-called “ tissue-waste.” It 
can do nothing with this excess of proteins, but break 
them up into their constituent acids—which must be 
neutralised from some source of alkalies—and get rid 
of them as best it may. If the heavy meat eater 
could also consume vast quantities of raw vegetables, 
their alkalis would help him to deal with the acids 
derived from his meat; but there are limits to his 
digestive powers, and the result is that the balance of 
his dietary is persistently faulty. This concept of 





balance in the dietary is profoundly important ang 
interesting. It is one of the principal new ideas jp 
dietetics, but present space does not avail for jt; 
discussion. 

Recently I have become acquainted with evidencg 
which suggests that a very thorough and comprchensiye 
propaganda in favour of meat is being engineered jp 
America by certain of the vast capitalistic interests 
concerned, which are freely endowing research desi 
if not required, to prove the superlative merits of this 
article of diet. I venture therefore to warn the reade 
and to assure him that certain very common and y 
deadly diseases, responsible for a large part of the 
death-rate amongst those who regularly consume top 
much protein,are markedly less common in,for instance, 
Italy, and perhaps, especially amongst such populations 
as that of Naples, of whose simple and admirable 
fare I have lately been making some observations, 

All this is directed to the muscular tissue which we 
call meat: e.g., “ the nearer the bone the sweeter the 
meat.” A very different story would be told if we wer 
to discuss the proper use of, for instance, such glandular 
tissues as those of the pancreas, or the thyroid, that 
yield us the priceless ns of insulin and thyroid 
extract. But our vitiated palates deceive us, and we 
value the muscles beyond stint, as when some roysteri 
king dubbed the tasty piece of carcase in front of him, 
“ Sir Loin” —if that an be true ; whilst the incom- 
parable virtues of the ductless glands, well-nigh magical 
against disease and death, are contemned under the 
name of offal. LEns. 


THE STRANGE ACTOR 


MAN, a journalist, with whom I was talking the 

other day, whom I did not know, but took to bea 

nice university-made Jew, was assuring me that a 

new age had begun for the world; that an age of social 

solidarity, of subordination of the individual to society, was 
assured : “individualism” happily extinct. 

“The war, and all that led up to it, was the last pagan 
battle,” he insisted. “ There all the old battle gods of our 
northern race came to life for the last time in battle, and 
died ”—he looked towards Waterloo Bridge —“‘ over ther 
in the trenches.” 

He began talking about Spencer’s synthetic, philosophy, 
and marvelled that such a doctrine cold have passed into 
the world as smoothly as it did ; without its terrible atavism 
postulation of the doctrine of “ Force ” being recogni 
After a longish conversation he was saying: “ Spencer's 
* Individual,’ whose personal interest must on no account 
be sacrificed to the interest of the community, is as greats 
monster as the Kaiser. The Kaiser is dead, so is be. 
Individualism of that type is at an end. The Westem 
civilisation of ‘ Force’ is bankrupt.” 

As regards his “ fighting male of the north ” (a favourite 
phrase with him), I asked him first if he meant only physical 
fighting ?—because I told him that I thought he was 
fairly aggressive type of man; I felt that a blow on my 
nose if I worsted him in argument would perhaps no 
ensue; but that, because of the —_ of this direct 

hysica] quality in his aggressiveness, he was not n 
ce “ batailleur,” and his retaliation would be, if he could 
render it so, I was sure, as effective as the argument of 
blood. 

I asked him further, whether first of all he drew his theory 
of the abnegation of the individual—and the fact that thst 
individual should subject all his interests to those of #2 
abstract “ community ”"—from necessity ; (that the indi 
vidual must do this or perish). Or if, on the other hand, 
he advanced it on the ground that men were na 
disposed to self-sacrifice and to immolating themselves. 
Or whether, in, he regarded it merely as the best meas 
the individual } of achieving his aifch aati 

I asked him this for fashion’s sake, and not use I did 
not know his answer. 


English “‘ independence,” individualism, or whatever 
like to call it, must be a thing very abhorrent to the Jew. 
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It must really excite in him, when he comes in contact with 
it, a feeli of very deep disgust. He himself is tradition- 
ally sciamable for a patriarchal faithfulness to his own 
race and family, deep religious atavism, deep desire for 
forms and sanctions, a mind intimately’ affected by the 
-4ea of LAW. He must be apt to regard the Englishman’s 
famous “ liberty of and ° n s ° 
selfish, law. unimaginative, and stupidl retentious. 

a good many nationalities would, no doubt. do that. 
The personal aloofness and isolation, which conforms to the 
Englishman's insular position in the world, and is expressed 
in his old policy of continental aloofness : the tiny detached 
suburban establishment to which so many Englishmen still 
cling, living in so many minute, gimcrack homes like 
medieval castles, must be repugnant to him; for the even 
more rigorous and rebutting isolation in which Israel has 
always lived has been religious in origin, and not personal ; 
and the Jew might see the analogy but would not see a 
justification for it. Again, an almost morbid sociability, 
clinging gregariousness, and satisfaction in crowds, charac- 
terises him. In any case, whatever the reason, this state 
of mind is often to observed in the educated Jew. 


But the English “ independence,” and taste for solitude, 
is, it seems to me, the Englishman’s great world-asset—the 
only one he possesses that may be described as his personal 
property. It is also the rarest of jons to-day. 
And it is a taste and not a dogma. If he does not allow it 
to be taken away from him—or if it is taken away, if 
something will impel him always to attempt to get it back— 
then as long as he continues to exist he wil] be automatically 
a powerful and original influence in the world. A man 
may even propose to himself years of enslavement to gain 
some end: accepting a helpless and brutal state, the in- 

ity of his will may have a meaning for him it would not, 
without this trial, have possessed. 

Before I turned—not untruthfully—from the stranger, 
he said a great deal. 

He saw the “universal peace” of the Crystal Palace 
(presided over by the Prince Consort) in 1851, broken for 
ever by Darwin’s arrival in 1859. From the moment 
Europe learnt of its “ Origin ” (which revived in its con- 
sciousness the memory of its more recent barbarous past, 
with its millennium of blood) it renounced all further 
attempt to pretend to be what its heredity precluded it 
from hie. It turned at last from the comic task of 
reconciling murder and expropriation with Christianity and 
expressions of a desire for universal peace. It re-became 
pagan. The culmination of fifty years subsidence into a 
pagan past—the check of the new testament removed— 
was the Great War. In those fifty years the doctrine of the 
“Survival of the Fittest.” (fittest for war, that is, and of 
brute-survival) established itself everywhere. My friend 
showed me how it was used by the German General Staff, 
how Treitschke and Bismarck fattened on it: how the 
industrial exploiter received it with a sigh of relief or a bark 
oo it released him to prey and prey and prey, 

essly, on others. If he was “ Fit ” (and he felt mighty 
"\—if there was going to be any if-I-don’t-eat-you- 
‘ll-eat-me—well, he felt Fit!!!). If he was fit, then 

'd survive. If he wasn’t fit he didn’t want to. The 
Kaiser said the same. The French said the same, the 
English built a huge fleet, and said the same; they all said 
the same. 

The result of Darwin’s “ selection ” was that in national 
armaments, business enterprise, domestic politics, and in 
the very family circle, everybody armed for merciless war. 
Europe returned to the ethic of the Viking, or of the 
Primeval forest. He told me, after that, that if I picked 
fad of those books dealing with social science, of which 

wotld is full, I should at a glance be able to tell what 
was the matter with them. I should find it to be thie: 
that they 7 pe society in evolution without the subor- 
dination of the individual to the universal, without the iron 
tthie of renunciation. 


Here I im f t. 
ation” (self Are him for a momen 


“ he. 


Isaid: “* If‘ renunci- 


eath) is the condition of success of the ‘ higher 

in what way is it higher ?—more than lower 

@ fatter, quicker or farther? Also, if you apply the word 

ton" to the ethics of renunciation, one ‘iron’ vaut un 

Suire, and is there any difference between ‘iron’ self- 
and ‘ iron’ spoliation of your neighbour ? ” 





His eyes shone as I was speaking, and it was with diffi- 
culty he could prevent himself from interrupting me. I 
had hardly finished, when, using his forefinger as a little 
baton, and wagging it fiercely, he poured out his reply. 
“Yes! Yes! It is different, my dear sir. And I will tell 
you how it is different.” “& 

He did not do so, as it happened. But soon he w 
going on with his tale of the “* break-up of western civiliza- 
tion”; of the western doctrine of “‘ Force” pitted against 
the new or rather the opposite doctrine of brotherhood. 
It was, in short, the Jews supplying the Romans with 
Christ once more: the power of the unarmed prophet 
against Augustus and his Com, It was a second millen- 
nium, without a Messiah! Would it work as well, I 
thought, as I watched him? Would the western imperial 
natural advocates of “* Force ”” be captured by the “ form,” 
take it on, and disregard it as before ? 

He proceeded to detail the establishment of the English 
evolutionary creed in Germany. Haeckel had described 
as the supreme mistake of the Christian ethic the idea that 
there is a sort of dualism in people, a fundamental principle 
of opposition between the individual and society, between 
the individual’s good and the world’s good. 

I remembered reading what Professor Paulsen had said 
of Haeckel’s book, that he had read it with shame—shame 
for what it showed must be the philosophic level of the 
German people who eagerly read it. 

“* Act at al] times in such wise that your act may hold 
good as a universal law.” He was reciting a saying of 
Kant’s, and telling me the disobliging things Haeckel had 
said about it. But sometimes he showed so much unction 
in repeating what a writer, chosen as an opponent, had 
said, either because he was pleased at remembering so well 
what he wanted to tell me, or because he really agreed more 
with his opponents at times than with his friends, that I 
did not always know on which side of the battlefield we 
were. 

Christ is saying, ‘“‘ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

Christ is on our side: weareon His. He, at least, was a 
landmark, with His aura of brotherhood. I could see the 
wandering fanatical prophet fitting His words to the “‘ people 
of the Roman province.” He had not as fine a people as 
Buddha’s. Instead of the Indian teachers’ gentle com- 
patriots, inclined to unworclness and contemplation, 
Christ would be surrounded by violent, rough, fanatical 
natures, their hands anxious to fly at the throats of their 
antagonists. They would be like Mahomet’s followers. 
The only way He couldcurb them (assuming He was different 
from them) would be by presenting them with a sobbing 
theatricality in exchange for their murderous biblical rage. 
(Paul is a figure who always intervenes between Christ and 
us, with a disturbing bustle.) The theatrical propaganda 
by the offer-of-the-other-cheek, the doing g as an 
exchange for evil, the whining blessing that seems almost a 
subtle revenge, when given promptly in exchange for a 
curse—there they had just been uttered again in this 
arraignment of force, with what motive ? 

Nietzsche, for whom my friend seemed to display the most 
vivid sympathy, allied to academic animosity, supplied 
him with his next example. “ The overmastering animal 
soul of the west ”’ is revealed by Nietzsche. ‘‘ The west was 
born of Force. It has evolved in the production of more 
and more Force. All the characteristic science of the 
west is the organised knowledge of Force. Nietzsche is 
its last prophet.” ' 

The modern west represents the passing of the doctrine 
of Force into limbo. But Nietzsche, giving a tongue to the 
animal soul of the past, recognises this terrible issue. At 
bay, he rages against the meaning of the new world of 
democracy, brotherhood and the opposite of Force, which 
he knows is destined to overwhelm his superman. He 
exclaims: ‘I impeach the greatest blasphemy in time— 
the religion (Christianity) which has enchained and softened 
us ” 


I knew he would trot that out. Not exactly a Viking, 
but a very ae is noticeable in his eyes ! 

Galton’s eugeni science provoked his amazement. 
Such statements as Galton’s were “s 1” (He 
took a step back, and flexed one knee.) the twentieth 
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century !—it would become an historical curiosity some day. 
“‘ The animals in the Zoo, even, might be expected to know 
the best specimens of their class” (the most “ fit to sur- 
vive”). Exactly! There in Galton’s words you had 
Galton’s eugenics in a nutshell. He wished to breed the 
superman with his eugenics. He was another Nietzsche, 
rm more so! Above all, a practical one. He was going 
to leave nothing to chance was Galton! He was going 
virtually to tuck up the couple in bed who, as a fellow- 
animal, he decided were good specimens (fit !—as fit as 
fiddles !),} and who were therefore destined to breed a 
superman. And having done that, Sir Francis Galton 
would go and look for another couple: until a race half- 
Viking, half-policeman, had sprouted up everywhere, from 
Land’s End to Shetland. 

“Like Darwin, Galton had no idea in what efficiency in 
civilisation consisted.” In South Africa, for instance, 
where he travels, he goes so far as to compare his dog with a 
very intelligent race of people—the Demaras. There you 
have the real Dalton (Galton). 

From this terrible savage the talker passed on to another 
called Bateson. Bateson was a little Galton. He said, 
“* Let’s start a caste system. We'll breed a set of castes. 
The important thing is that every member of society should 
be got into his right class, and should stay there. All the 
trouble comes from people popping about.” 

When we had done with him, we turned with a shudder 
towards a figure called Bagshot. For he almost made me 
shiver, too, when he spoke of Bagshot. He was the worst 
of all! Nothing could compare with Bagshot for “‘ stagger- 
ing”’ barbarity ! 

He was the most barbarous man, in fact, in “‘ western 
civilisation.” He was IT! Nothing could touch him. 
A sort of cold, unblushing, methodical savagery was 
Bagshot’s. But I forget what it was. I think he must 
have made my flesh creep so much that I was unable to give 
him my full attention. 

I do, however, remember the adversary of “ Force” 
having an especial quarrel with heredity, or about 
heredity. Heturned out to be some sort of Mendelian. The 
idea that heredity was a slowly-evolved, slowly broken- 
down affair was very absurd! It was nothing of the sort ! 
It was very rapidly made, and very rapidly broken. You 
could make a Viking in a generation if you wanted to. 
Civilisation can be altered so radically and so quickly that 
the outlook of humanity on nearly every fundamental 
matter can be changed in a single generation. 

“How about the ‘ fighting northern male’ you’ve been 
talking about all this while, and the measureless heredity 
of blood and savagery (is his the only history of blood 7), 
why has he been so obstinate, and lived with Christian 
se ee on his lips, and a shining sword in his hand for so 
ong—without altering ? Why, if he can and will change so 
easily, should he mind changing so much?” I asked him 

this quickly, and he stopped, “ staggered,” I think, or 
““dumbfounded”” for the moment at my _ unsociable 
questions. 


‘ 


* *” * 


I reproduce this discourse at such length because it is very 
typical and instructive. It was almost flawless, could I 
have taken it down at once. I agreed with a great deal that 
he said—that is to say, he said many things that appeared 
to me just and indisputable. I agreed, if you can agree 
with anyone who assembles words to frame what seems to 
you a truth, but who you feel is far from one of truth’s 
purest servants (a comic servant, in fact, at the best, with a 
thieving role), and who ends by giving truth an air of 
buffoonery even. The more he talked, with his interested, 
intemperate violence, from his text of the overthrow of 
force, the more his arguments seemed to provide the 
material of a farce, which he seemed even to see quite 
easily, for he was not an or offended at detection, and 
even odated himself to your vision of him as it 
cleared, and seemed prepared to clown as much as you 
could see; as though it were a game, or had been a bet 
between you. And all the time he was serious about 
something: but not about what he pretended to be. His 
mask also was, in reality, a tragic one—perhaps the most 
tragic in the world—and it never changed, however much 
he clowned. 

The possessor of this mask is incapable in life of anything 





—e 





but “life,” shut in more than we are, debarred from a 
spiritual inheritance. And yet he belongs Jess to life than 
almost anybody else, and believes in it infinitely less. He js 
compelled to desire and attempt frantically and even 
radically to possess what he neither loves nor admires, 
He is the arch political animal, both in public and in private, 
With a _ anxiety about success he fights towards it 
mournfully. is materialism is almost_too gross and too 
crude to be true. se wi x, e fundamen 
process of this life, in which he does not believe, and all its 
pageantry and stupid corollaries, with hysterical fatigue 
he pursues, and it eludes him, and goes to lie with the 
Saxon ploughman comfortably behind a hedge, or jumps 
into the lap of the Milan bank clerk or Wigan footballer, 
who is not obsessed by it, and may never even think of it, 
except when he is in rut. In Charlie Chaplin, puny, child. 
like, crafty, tearful, intelligent—but always as solemn as 4 
great judge in Israel—he finds a vivid, temporary, popular 
expression. And Chaplin is probably the greatest 

on the stage to-day. 

I was laughing the whole time at the end. But he overdid 
his horror and stupefaction so much, and leapt with such an 
artless snap of wires and scuttle of feet off the boards, to 
conclusions that appeared part of another scene. He 
seemed to have to accommodate the ideas of two planes of 
life; or to be engaged in a dual drama, whose end and 
beginning were elsewhere. All his conclusions looked 
disguised, or else unmasked, or climaxes in another and 
alien event. 

Admiration and compassion were blended as one watched 
his display. He seemed to be beating himself like a Py 
and dark-winged moth about our little stage, caged in its 
theatricalities, unable to escape, but desirous of shining, 
in spite of his brutal disdain. Many of his sayings and 
movements were obscure, referring to other performances 
unknown to us. He flung himself about frantically, like 
Punch, shuddered at the phantoms “ Power ” and “ Force” 
which he dragged forth, and prophesied destruction and a 
thousand horrors. 

For once I had found myself on the side of the lion 
instead of the angels. But when I looked over at the 
blear-eyed, muddled, aged and snuffling king of the desert, 
I laughed again. Of the two, if I liked neither of them, I 
thought this strange actor the more impressive. 

WynpuaM Lewis. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


Y | NHE new Government impresses those who see it 
at work with its industry and sincerity, its quick 
response to the mass of distracting calls on its 

energies. Say what men will of the Labour Party, it is 

the most wonderful political organisation in England, and 
its character of faith, thoroughness and belief in its cause 
and itself is visibly stamped on the Administration. 

Mr. MacDonald’s team contains no slackers, and at its 

present pace it will quickly abolish the leisurely tempo of 

the governing Englishman which so scandalises the Con- 

tinental brain-worker. All the more, therefore, must 4 

reasonable time be given it. Mr. MacDonald has (as I 

write) been five days at the Foreign Office. And the 

intelligent Mr. Maclean writes to the Herald to complain 
that he has not yet accomplished the recognition of Russia, 
and that his Government is being “ sabotaged” by the 
officials. If there were the faintest ground for this 
scepticism, one might still feel a little surprise at Mr. 
Maclean’s way of expressing it. If he cannot trust his 
friends for five days, where will his loyalty stand after an 
exhausting test of weeks and months? In point of fact, 
there is not the shadow of reason for this suspicion. The 
task of readmitting Russia to European society, 5° = 
as our action is concerned, is being pursued by a perfectly 
harmonious Government with vigour and in a broad — 

and, in principle at least, has been already accomplish . 

There will be no niggling and long-drawn-out negotiations, 

—no plan to make recognition depend on so much off t 
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gecount or that—and the instrument will be drawn up 
in @ fashion which reasonable and open-minded men 
yilapprove. But, of course, the business of “* recognising ” 
, totally new Government arising out of a revolu- 
tion, and of considering the transaction in the light 
of a network of treaties and engagements between 
this country and Russia—all of them dating from 
Tsarist times—is a heavier job than drawing up 
, simple formula for the Gazette. It is as much 
Russia’s desire and interest as it is ours that so grave a 
State act should be treated with the seriousness and 
thoroughness it deserves. But there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that the issue will be long delayed, or that in 
its final form it will lack generosity and comprehensiveness. 
It will, of course, be accompanied by the appointment of 
committees to discuss the economic problems associated 
with the general act of peace. 
* x * 


The source of these suspicions is obvious enough. I 
asked last week when the sabotage of the Press would 
begin. It has begun already. Under a mask of friendliness, 
the injurious rumour, the false innuendo, the suggestive 
paragraph, are well at work. This weapon will be used 
and sharpened from the first hour of the new 
Government to the last. As a seasoned observer 
of these sappers and miners, I take no credit to 
myself for detecting their opening operation, but 
I warn some younger enthusiasts to be on their guard 
against it. The main effort will be to detach the Govern- 
ment from the Party. The Administration will not be, 
cannot be, and ought not to be, a revolutionary one. But 
it may be counted on to be Thorough. It has at least 
three gigantic transactions to carry out, as to which there 
has been and will be a good deal of friendly and natural 
co-operation of the directing classes (or the pick of them), 
who realise that change is inevitable, and that on the 
whole it is good for the country. All the more reason, 
therefore, to give suspicion a rest. 


* * * 


For there can be no doubt at all that the advent of 
Mr. MacDonald’s Government has been hailed abroad as 
a sign, not merely of a revival of energy and purpose and 
a definite direction in our affairs, but as the dawn of better 
times for Europe. I am sure this is its greeting, not only 
in Belgium but in France, not, of course, the France 
of the Action Francaise and the Echo de Paris, whose dark 
ways lead only to perdition, but the France whose 
revival is signalled by a brilliant journalistic effort to 
restore the true Republican spirit. Such papers as the 
Quotidien, the Ere Nouvelle and L’CEuvre have a wider 
significance than an exposure of M. Poincaré and his 
unholy work. They mark the appearance of the new 
Europe—the Europe of science and rational feeling and 
humane endeavour to which Nationalism is the chief 
obstacle. But it is in Russia that the greatest of all the 
transformations is due. I am assured on all hands of the 
eagerness with which the most moderate and far-looking 
of her leaders are awaiting the act of recognition in London, 
and the co-operation of the two countries, industrial and 
political. They are not afraid of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment going down, but they feel that the time has come 
to substitute for government under a state of siege a form of 
government by public opinion. In other words, they want to 

1 a democratic and representative basis. Given the 

ire and the encouragement, the resort to some kind 
of Parliament—a permanent session of the Soviets, 
with some popular additions, or even a formal 

Presentative Assembly—will not be delayed. Had 

_ lived, this much-desired object might by 
time have been attained. But men like Rykov 
and Kamenev are just as anxious to find a rational 
and modern substitute for the great adventure of 1917. And 
is a danger that, if it does not come soon, less 





scrupulous men will be found to exploit the patriotic 
idealism of the hour, and to renew, in a militarist French 
alliance, the exhausting and demoralising expenditure of 
Tsarist rule. Every bird of prey in Europe is on the watch 
for such a development. And England, a sympathetic, 
broad-minded England, is the one power which can stay 
such an eclipse of democracy. 
* * * 

Meanwhile the power of Poincaré, though not visibly 
tottering, is, in the opinion of many good observers, per- 
manently shaken. Too much significance should not be 
attached to the effort to have an alternative Government, 
with Barthou at its head, ready for a sudden emergency 
in the Chamber. Barthou has his reasons for disliking 
Poincaré. What mortal, indeed, is magnanimous enough 
to forgive such an injury as the despatch of the 850 tele- 
grams—that, I believe, is the legendary number—which 
so cruelly circumscribed M. Barthou’s diplomatic career 
at Genoa? But enlightened and disinterested forces are 
at work. More and more Poincaré begins to appear, even 
to Paris, as the homme fatal of the after-war situation. 
Tortuous as his course has been, he is credited with personal 
honesty. But his unyielding and fatalistic obstinacy, his 
dourness—displayed equally to his Belgian allies and his 
French contemporaries—his treatment, ruthless or con- 
temptuous, of any man, expert or politician, who questions 
his policy, has created a ring of hatreds which he will find 
it hard to break through. But the most formidable opposi- 
tion comes from those who, while they continue to admire 
him, feel that he has failed. Poincaré was warned from 
the beginning that the occupation of the Ruhr would not 
be a profitable guarantee. He would listen to nothing. 
But facts take no account of men who close ears and eyes 
to their warning. A jesting epigram crystallises the French 
feeling about the adventure which has not paid. “ Poincaré 
nous dit que les Boches paieront ; malheureusement c'est nos 
poches qui paieront.”” He himself is reported to be no 
less pessimistic than his critics. But in practice his doubts 
barely qualify the mixture of shrewdness and stubbornness 
of which his mentality is made up. Meantime, his Press 
steadily falls away from him, and of these defections the 
abandonment by the Temps of the Separatist cause in the 
Palatinate, said to be under Poincaré’s special protection, 
is the most significant. 

* od * 

I am told that Lenin has left a diary, and there are 
hopes that it will be published. It should be the most 
interesting document of the kind to see the light since 
the Testament of Napoleon. It is certain that Lenin’s 
character was largely, even totally, misunderstood in 
Western Europe. The legend of him as a pitiless butcher, 
lately revived by Dean Inge, is already dissipated in part. 
Probably he was the most merciful of all the directors of 
the Revolution. Indeed, so little was his disposition 
that of a buveur de sang, and so marked was Mrs. Lenin’s 
influence in dealing out clemency to political prisoners 
that I am told his harsher colleagues laboured to prevent 
appeals for the reprieve of the severer sentences from 
getting through to the all-powerful Chairman of the 
Kommissars. When they reached his ear they were 
invariably granted. 

* * * 

There are some minor impediments in the way of the 
Government—things of form and ceremony—easily removed 
by the good sense and kind feeling of the King on one 
side (strikingly displayed in his personal relationships 
with his new advisers) and the desire of Ministers to maintain 
this association on the other. The Administration is a 
Government of poor men, and, though Ministerial salaries 
are on the usual scale, they are liable to big deductions, 
and, in one or two cases, to the maintenance of a large 
house and a contribution towards furnishing it. Also 
the new Ministers are people of very simple habit in their 
daily lives. On both these grounds the wearing of Court 
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suits, which cost about £150, not to speak of court dresses 
for their wives, is a real difficulty. Probably the question 
of the unequal cost of some of the Ministries will be met 
by the expedient of pooling salaries, and that of Court 
appearance and etiquette by an accommodation with the 
King. Happily there exists that invaluable thing, a 
precedent. Both the American and the German Ambass- 
adors now wear ordinary evening dress at functions of 
the Court. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


FIRST STEPS TOWARDS AN 
REVIVAL 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—There is a sentence in your article appearing under 
the above title in to-day’s issue which seems to argue a strange 
ignorance on the part of the writer. He speaks of “ the same 
freedom as a limited company to embark on any lawful enter- 
prise it chooses to undertake.” 

Has your contributor never heard of the famous doctrine 
of ultra vires, which refuses to allow a limited company formed 
(say) to build railway waggons to run a railway? This is 
an actual decision, well-known to all students of company law. 
And if it has been found necessary, in the interests of shareholders 
who, after all, voluntarily entrust their money to their directors, 
is it not, at least in some degree, necessary to protect rate- 
payers, who have only an indirect check on the vagaries of 
their municipal authorities ? 

I am very far from saying that some of the applications of this 
fundamental doctrine of our law to municipal enterprises have 
not been over severe. But in view of well-known facts, it 
would surely be rash to give an absolutely blank cheque to the 
experiments of all borough councils. 

The true remedy would, apparently, be a carefully drawn 
statute allowing a moderate increase in the powers of these 
bodies, under efficient safeguards.—Yours, etc., 

EDWARD JENKS. 


INDUSTRIAL 


January 26th. 


LORD MILNER 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Not everyone will agree with “‘ Wayfarer” when he 
says (page 448) that the Labour Party “* would certainly prefer 
him [Lord Chelmsford as Secretary of State for War] to Lord 
Milner. ...” Pray why? So far as I am aware, Lord 
Chelmsford has exhibited in public and in private life no sym- 
pathy with, or understanding of, the Labour point of view, 
whereas Lord Milner, whatever his record in those middle 
years, is now ready to go a very great way with his former 
opponents and was, at the Colonial Office, one of the wisest 
administrators of recent years. There may be special reasons 
why Mr. MacDonald approached Lord Chelmsford; he did 
well in India, for example. But “ Wayfarer” seems to do 
less than justice to the intellectual honesty which characterises 
Lord Milner’s present professions of faith, and to perpetuate 
an old aversion which, those who know the ex-Minister will 
agree, is now completely out-of-date.—Yours, etc., 

GreorGE A. GREENWOOD. 

January 26th. 


BIRDS’ PLAY AND PLEASURE 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—With reference to Mr. Julian Huxley’s interesting article 
in your issue of the 19th inst., and Mr. H. M. Liven’s query in 
your issue of the 26th inst., I for one cannot agree to the Somerset 
lad’s assertion, accepted by Hudson in his Nature in Downland, 
that screechers (swifts) fly about all night and come back in 
the morning. For nearly a month in the summer of 1919 I 
daily watched the swifts flying high in the air till dusk, when 
they could be no more seen, but could be heard. However, 
by standing close to the thatched roofs of farm buildings, I 
was just able to see them return when darkness had set in. 

They also set out before dawn. Here again, unless the exact 


roosting places had not previously been located, their departure 
at great speed would have been overlooked. My experience 


—— 


of the bat and swift, in fine weather, is that they act like Bor 
and Cox. The one sets out as the other returns.—Yours, 
A. L. Catpwety, 
St. Margaret’s at Cliffe. 
January 28th. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Will you kindly permit me to correct an error in my 
letter of Jan, 18th, published in your issue of Jan. 26th? Ty 
figure in my second statement, relating to the purchasing powe 
of the present maximum for men, should have been 10,5 
cent., not, as I inadvertently wrote, 5 per cent. Obviourly 
the slip in no way affects the accuracy of the other statements, 
which prove the present scale to be inferior to the pre-war 
scale for large numbers of men.—Yours, etc., 

F. Smcrrz, 


A NEW VERSION OF HISTORY 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In the brief notice of Cardinal Gasquet’s Religiow 
Life of Henry V1., we learn from the reviewer that “ The process 
of canonisation [of Henry VI.] which his son, Henry VII, 
promoted, in spite of his miserliness, was quashed by his successor 
Richard III.” 

Can these interesting facts have been learnt from the Car. 
dinal ?—-Yours, etc., 


17 Oxford Square, W.2. 


[This is but one of scores of letters that we have received 
containing substantially the same enquiry. We have no solution 
of the problem to offer, but we are deeply gratified to lear of 
the care with which our readers peruse even the last and shortest 
of our shorter notices.—Ep. N.S.]} 


KATHARINE ASQUITH. 


Miscellany 


I. THE CEILIDH 


HAD lain long in the powdery white sand looking 
across the bay, and the cooling air and _ lessening 
light told me it was time to retrace my steps to the 

village. It was the hour at which the island-folk cover up 
their peat-fires with ashes so that they may find them 
glowing in the morning, and the long grey clouds, as if in 
sympathy, were drifting down to muffle the embers of the 
sun, smouldering behind the South Uist hills. Here and 
there a straggling wisp of mist rose to screen part of the 
more distant Hebrides islands. One by one the pale-blue 
smoke-spirals ceased to coil up from the crofts ; from one 
small window only there came a twinkle of light. An 
austere stillness, like a poising presence, hung over the 
black rock-shapes around me, only accentuated by an 
occasional noise, such as the barking of a seal from an 
island in the Sound. As I rose and directed my steps 
towards the beckoning light, I felt the peace strangely 
challenged, as I passed, on the sand, the scampering random 
traces of the children who had been romping there at 
midday. 


“Good evening to you, Mhairi Vor,” I said, as ! 
entered the little kitchen with its sanded floor. 

“Good evening, bless you,” she said, from her cornet 
by the peat fire. I could see several other visitors smoking 
on the wall-benches, and the sheepdog and chickens had 
to be hustled aside to find place for me before the pot 
sizzling on its crook. ; 

““Was you after hearing a song from John Angus ?’ 
said Mhairi, “for it’s that hard these days to get the lads 
singing and them back from the fighting. It’s only the 
fathers and caillachs that will be singing now.” 

After a deal of coaxing, Dugald the ferryman was 
prevailed upon to sing for me; with great deliberation 
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shaking the ashes from his pipe, he began, his eyes fixed 
on the stone flags, and his iron-girded heel tapping out the 
rhythm. From time to time he would stop and quench 
his thirst from a great barrel of drinking-water standing 
st his elbow, and the chickens would stir uneasily under 
the hen’s wings in their pail by the door. By the flicker 
of the fire I could just make out the others in their blue 
fshermen’s jerseys as they swayed to and fro in front of 
the dresser, with its rows of painted bowls and plates. 
The cats moved in and out of the room, and faintly from 
up in the thatch came the angry buzzing of a captive bee. 
At favourite passages old Mhairi Vor would join in in her 
cracked voice... . 

From far over the Sound and 

From the high hill-farms 

They come the shepherd, the tailor 

To steal her from my arms. 


It’s little honour I’m having 

And great’s my need to be sorry— 

For they all woo my love 

And she leaves me lone by the corrie. 
And then Mhairi and the lads would join in at the refrain 
with its quaint grace-notes : 

Ever when I am alone 

Into my mind she dances 

And oh it’s me that’s again 

Bewitched at the thought of her glances— 

“That’s one of the old songs, Dugald,” I said, and he 
nodded his head. 

“It is that, for I don’t know where my father had it 
from. It was a Skye man that wrote it, I heard him tell.” 

“Did you ever hear the story of Michael Scott and the 
priest’s lassie ?”” said John Angus, after we had tried in 
vain to get Hamish and the fisher-lads to sing to us. 

“No,” said I, “ let’s have it,” for I knew he had a great 
name for the “ sgaillachs.” 

John Angus’s face always gave a queer impression of 
gruffness at the first glance, but his aspect was relieved 
from time to time by a twinkle capering in and out of his 
pale blue eyes and a smile which twisted his weather- 
beaten old face. He took off his sealskin hat, scratched 
his head and replaced its covering, thereupon striding into 
his tale with the directness characteristic of the Gaelic 
story-teller. From time to time the lads, listening wrapt, 
like children hearing of Red Riding Hood’s escape for the 
twentieth time, would interpose “He did indeed,” or 
“Well now that had him sure,” and other indications of 
approval. 


THE STORY. 


Once in the days that are gone there lived on the mainland 
& young man who was coming out for to be a priest. He 
had done with college and taken his vows and was making 
for his father’s home in the north. He had to spend a 
night in a strange house; for there was not time or light 
enough to him for finishing his journey. When he had 
eaten the meal set before him, and gone to his room for 
the night, he turned round and there was the figure of a 
young woman coming at him. 

“And surely you mind who I am?” she said; and he 
knew well that she was Katherine Macleod, the girl he had 
loved once, but put far out of his mind when he had made 

vows. 

“ And why is it you have come to torment me?” he said. 

But she came to him and spoke to him until he could 
hold himself no longer ; all his old love came back and he 
forgot his calling in the happiness of her presence. And, 
80, when it was near morning, she asked him for writing to 
Promise her marriage. And though this brought him back 
to his senses, he knew he could not refuse her anything 
how, and wrote whatever she asked of him. No sooner 

she the written promise in her hand than she gave a 
cold laugh and disappeared through the roof before his 
eyes. And the young man knew that she had indeed 
visited him from another world. 


When it was light, he set off for his home in great despair, 
and told his father of the strange meeting. 

“One thing is certain, and that is that you must get 
back the paper from her,” his father said, “ and another 
is that the only man who can help you is Michael Scott, 
the wizard, for he has been there before now.” 

And so the young priest journeyed on and on till he 
came to where the wizard lived in the long glen. 

“To be sure,” said Michael, “I cannot be certain of 
the way for you, although it’s seven times that I have 
been there myself! Many’s the time have I been carried 
there on the back of the devil himself, bridled and bitted, 
and often, too, has he planned the death of me, saying, 
as we crossed some deep water, ‘Cross yourself, Michael,’ 
knowing that he vanished at the sign of the Cr@ss and 
that I should be bound to fall. But, young man, if you 
follow up this glen to the north you will come on the little 
house of one who can direct you. And when you do enter 
the other world, I beg of you, seek out for me what 
preparation is made to receive me there at the last, for I 
tremble to think of my end.” 

And so the priest toiled on and on, and when he reached 
the house at the top of the glen a grey old man came out 
to him, saying: “It’s well I know where you are going. 
Keep still further on to the north, take with you this 
consecrated candle, and when you come to a great flat 
stone you must tap on it three times with Your heel and 
it will open up a door to you. Into this you will pass 
and come to the other world. Then you must call aloud 
for your sweetheart till she comes out to you. And should 
she refuse to do whatever you ask, just step further in, 
for the candle I give you will burn the devil the more for 
every pace you take.” 

And the priest thanked him and followed out his instruc- 
tions, coming on the flat stone, which opened for him when 
he tapped. He called out loud the name of Katherine 
Macleod. And immediately there came out to him nine 
times nine girls of that name and his lover not among 
them. Three times did he call on her and she appeared 
among the third company, but refused to yield up to 
him the written promise. And so he took two steps 
further into the other world, holding his holy candle before 
him; and even as he advanced there came a growl from 
the lowermost parts of the underworld, for the devil was 
roaring at the burning of the candle-flame. And the 
devil ordered her to yield up what was asked of her, or 
else she would be put in Michael Scott’s bed. And 
Katherine turned round and looked at this bed, which stood 
by the entrance, and the priest saw that it was supported 
on one side by nine bars of ice and on the other by nine 
bars of fire. And she shuddered at the sight of it, and 
handed back the written promise, and immediately was 
gone. And the young man found himself standing out 
in the air again, with the path at his feet. And, after long 
walking, he came again to the wizard’s cottage, and told 
him gratefully of his success. But when Michael heard 
of the fate awaiting him, he trembled and fell to telling 
his beads. And such was his repentance that when they 
burned his body at death they had sure sign of his salvation. 
For there descended to his ashes two doves and two 
ravens, and after a dispute the doves bore away his soul. 
And so the good people buried his ashes and caused prayers 
to be said. 

But in the other world they filled his empty bed with an 
old hermit, who had spent forty years of his life on a rocky 
island beating his heart with a stone. 


** He was a hard, proud old man that,” said Dugald. 
** But you will not be after telling that one to Father John.” 
And so the little company broke up, and there was 
not one who was not glad of company on the way home 
under the stars; for it is always after the “ceilidh” 
that one meets the water-horse and the little people. 
Davip CLEGHORN THOMSON. 
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PRIMITIVE RITUAL 


OOK eastward with your mind-sight. 
moan 
Of pluvia] dirge subsiding on the breeze 


That swayed star-twinkling tree-tops. Through the gate 


Of memory, wrought with shapes of Stygian gods, 
Behold the rifted gloom of ancient dawn. 
* * * 
Pallor, uplifting on the fluctuant veils 
Of morning, indicates a glimmering world 
Of superstitious settlements—dim clusters 
Of matin-silvered roofs. Emerging men 
Blunder once more through day-light. Vaguely stands 
The slow-unfolding crude-remembered scene, 
With jabber and jargon of cumulative crowds 
Gathering for celebration of the spring. 


Wonder awakes them to the chill green earth : 

Strangeness surrounds them, setting forth to mount 

The sacrificial slope whose ominous pine 

Signals against low-burning lakes of light. 

Harsh-brained they go; their thoughts would speed the 
spring, 

And banish winter whose retreating snows 

Streak the grave hills with white that shall be stained 

By blood of victims. Dimly they envision 

The scarlet and the purple pride of flowers, 

Who bear along with them in stiff parade 

The image of Adonis robed in red. 


Fierce flutes for dead Adonis weave their wail : 
Shrill flutes wind upward from the watery plain 
With invocations of juvescent green. 
* Adon!’ they ery. For him their lips implore 
New life, and fill with foliage all the air. 

* * * 


From mind-sight fades the morn-ensanguined myth : 
Thronged arms are lifted; looming clouds catch fire 
To crown the frenzied rite whose clash recedes 
Beyond the gradual darkening of those gates 
Huge-wrought with twisted limbs of fabulous gods. 


S1cma SASHUN 


Theatre 
ANOTHER BARRIE REVIVAL 


IR JAMES BARRIE is an incomprehensible person. 
S He has, I believe, no less than five plays running 
in London at the present time. Anyone who thinks 
he can explain him has an excellent chance now of finding 
out if he really can. What one can never understand 
is how a man with his perceptions can so often fall so low, 
or vice versa how a man with his apparent blindness can 
so often rise to such heights of perceptiveness. For he is 
perceptive and he is blind. And the two will not mix. 
And there they are in every play he writes—in every play 
except one, to be exact (and that one only a third of a 
play)—Shall We Join the Ladies? 

The revival of Alice Sit by the Fire at the Comedy Theatre 
is chiefly notable for the appearance of Miss Marie Tempest 
in Ellen Terry’s old part. It is not perhaps one of Barrie’s 
best plays, but it is typical Barrie all the same. It is 
extremely sentimental, it is also at moments amusingly 
anti-sentimental ; it is extremely actable, and it contains 
short scenes which no actors and actresses in the world 
could hope to carry through successfully. 

What it professes to be, if it professes to be anything, is a 


Hear the 


skit on the modern stage. To this end we are shown two 
incredibly innocent young girls who have spent five evenj 
in one week at the theatre. They are convinced that 
they have been seeing life, and when a little later they are 
thrown into the midst of happenings in real life they proceed 
to act in accordance with their new discoveries, The 
situation is a really comic one, and all the better for the fact 
that those on whom they proceed to experiment are the 
parents of one of them. 

This guying the stage conventions of behaviour is delight. 
fully and lightly done ; it is even, and it is just here where 
Sir James Barrie shows his resourcefulness, credibly done, 
We can believe in these absurdly priggish young women 
while the play is in progress, and even feel rather 
warmly disposed to them than otherwise. They are such 
children. 

So far so good, and, indeed, considerably further. For 
quite a long time we can also believe in these parents just 
returned from India—in the rather dull Colonel and in his 
bright and flighty little wife, who has been the centre of 
innumerable flirtations abroad, and must now settle down 
to being the mother of a grown-up daughter at home. We 
can also believe delightedly in that scene at the friend’s flat, 
where the daughter has gone to save her mother’s honour, 
which was not in the least danger, and to recover those 
letters which have never known existence. 

And then the play begins to wobble. It has had slight 
jars earlier on, especially when the ridiculous young boy, 
who in the good old fashion of manliness is terrified of being 
kissed by his father and longs to protect his mother, is on 
the stage. But the jars could be neglected as mild and in- 
considerable by anyone knowing what to expect. The 
wobble, however, is a different matter. Up to this moment 
we have become used to our two sets of characters living in 
different worlds—the girl and her confidante in their stage 
world, and the father, mother, and friend of the family in 
their comparatively real one. Now the distinctions become 
lost. Father, friend of the family, mother even have 
moments of staginess, no less unreal than the professed 
unreality of the two young stage-struck girls. We know not 
where to look. We are bewildered utterly. At times, 
through Barrie’s gift for humorous dialogue, we recover our 
faith in the elders for a moment ; but only to lose it again 
the next. There is a speech by the mother in the last act, 
a speech to soft music from the orchestra, which might have 
been lifted bodily from any of the hundred or so plays which 
the dramatist has set out to “‘ guy.”’ There are moments 
of conventional fine family feeling, and of that sort of pathos 
which can always be “ worked ” after a laugh, that belong 
to the other Sir James at his worst. 

He is incomprehensible. How can a man see one sort of 
absurdity so clearly at one moment and then fall into it 
the next ? How can he write dialogue so well and yet be 
guilty of the language of that boy ? How can he draw that 
delightfully amusing and rather flippant mother, only to 
topple her over into heroics in the last act ? 

Miss Marie Tempest was certainly as good as anyone could 
be in the part. She is a charming actress and a very 
efficient one. Her pleasure in mystifying her husband and 
children seemed entirely spontaneous, and so did all her 
quick and happy gestures. When she came to the difficul- 
ties she did her best with them. She spoke them lightly and 
tried to win one over to her side. It is true that from the 
point of view of good production it might be argued that 
she tended to monopolise the attention of one’s eyes too 
much. But for the success of this performance that was all 
to the good. Her monopoly was our delight. She was 3 
far ahead of those acting with her in ability as Sir James 
playing the fool is ahead of Sir James sober. 

Miss Elizabeth Irving as the daughter, and Miss Peggy 
Rush as her friend, were both charming to look at 
intelligent. The men were what one describes as adequate 


when one means that they were not. : 
RatrH WRricHtT. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NEVER know whether to damn the age or praise it: 
| I can’t marshal the data. Many people, however, 
ap to have little difficulty in doing so, and in 
concluding that the twentieth century is damnable and 
decrepit. However, many of these obviously start by 
idealising the past. It is rare, of course, to find anyone 
ifying their own times, and there are few periods in 
ry which wear a cheerful self-satisfied aspect. The 
of Elizabeth, which shines so gloriously in our eyes, 
was eaten up With remorse and self-contempt—an ugly, 
thrusting, vulgar, cruel muddle it seemed to the Eliza- 
bethans themselves. But the age of Queen Anne was, 
I think, a fairly self-satisfied age; and so, indeed, was 
all the first half of the eighteenth century. Men thought 
themselves sensible—and, on the whole, they were justified. 
Of course, they did not consider that they were men 
of noble stature compared with the race they invented 
and called “the Romans”; still when they compared 
themselves with their ancestors, Elizabethan or mediz- 
val, they were satisfied. Then in the middle of the 
Victorian era people were again, on the whole, pleased with 
the way they were getting on. Of course, there were 
grousers who pointed at the ghastly condition of the 
slaves of the manufacturers, or at the massive stupidity 
of the middle and upper classes; but there was a lot of 
hope in the air. Men believed they were at bottom good 
and wise; barbarism was over; all civilisation wanted 
was to be cautiously and gradually tidied up, and then 
it would roll on from triumph to triumph. They had 
stopped writing coarse books, they had eschewed duelling 
and cock-fighting; virtue and getting-on in life were 
widely respected ; they were daily growing richer, and 
men of science were doing wonderful things. Only the 
abnormally apprehensive dreamt of upheavals. Indeed, 
the sense of security was then so powerful an ingredient 
in the social atmosphere that those who have been brought 
up, even within whiff of it, have been unable to reconcile 
themselves to post-war conditions. The people most to be 
pitied now are those who believed their fathers knew how 
society worked. They are, of course, middle-aged. 
* * * 

I was re-reading, the other day, Henry Sidgwick’s 
Ethical Studies, published at the end of the last century. 
One of these essays is about War, and in it he discusses the 
probability of putting an end to war. Now Henry 
Sidgwick was a cool and cautious thinker. After weighing 
various considerations he concludes that an international 
pacifist movement may be successful in the end, but that 
for a time the desire to abolish wars may actually stimulate 
them. Indeed, he foresees the once stirring and famous 
ery, “War to end war.” Henry Sidgwick is, however, 
sure that the wars of the future will not be brutal or 
barbarous. The Franco-Prussian War has convinced 
him that combatants will spare civilians as much 
a possible, and that the laws of humanity will 
be more and more strictly observed. Now the 
one thing we are certain of is that in the Next War 
everybody will be in the firing line, and that killing women 
stay-at-homes and children will be taken as a matter of 
course. “The Great War” has left the population of every 
nation still too patriotic; I think myself it will take two 
more wars of the new kind to reduce this passion to 
anything like manageable limits. That is not equiv- 
alent to saying that men are unteachable, only that 
they are a good deal slower than the last century supposed 
to see what conditions are necessary to their happiness. 

a * * 

I have been reading a very remarkable little book, 
Dedalus; or, Science and the Future, by T. B. S. Haldane 
(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.). It is a little book of prophecies. 


These “will “seem temperately and convincingly stated— 
provided that you are not one of those who, as the author 
says, believe that “‘no human society will ever succeed 
in producing a stable organisation, in which the majority 
of the population is employed otherwise than in agriculture, 
animal-rearing, hunting or fishing.” There are many 
people who feel in their bones that this is true, and to them 
Mr. Haldane’s book will seem as improbable as a night- 
mare in addition to being nearly as unattractive. As a 
matter of fact, many of his anticipations are cheerful, 
but if we were suddenly pitchforked into that civilisation 
we should expire from home sickness. 

* * ~ 

““ Almost all our present sources of light are hot 
bodies, 95% of whose radiation is invisible. To light a 
lamp as a source of light is about as wasteful of energy as 
to burn down one’s house to roast one’s pork. It is fairly 
safe to prophesy that in fifty years light will cost about a 
fiftieth of its present price, and there will be no more night 
in our cities.” That is not an entirely unpleasing prospect, 
though I love the night like an owl myself. We may expect 
the discovery of drugs which increase a man’s energy, 
mental and physical, without having any undesirable 
reactions. That seems all to the good. Many of our 
foodstuffs we shall probably build up from simpler resources 
such as coal and atmospheric nitrogen. In 120 years 
synthetic food of unheard-of cheapness will make the city 
self-sufficient and abolish agriculture. Result: no farm- 
yards and slaughter-houses, a countryside composed entirely 
of flower-gardens and woods, and above all the suspension 
of the iron law of wages—no one will be compelled to work 
for a subsistence wage. Mr. Haldane, without postulating 
the release of atomic energy, thinks that the world will 
find supplies of mechanical power, after our diminishing 
coal and oil fields are exhausted, in those inexhaustible 
sources of power, sunlight and wind. Four hundred 
years hence the country 

Will be covered with rows of metallic windmills working electric 
motors which, in their turn, supply current at a very high voltage 
to great electric mains. At suitable distances there will be great 
power stations where, during windy weather, the surplus power 
will be used for the electrolytic decomposition of water into oxygen 
and hydrogen. These gases will be liquefied and stored. . . . 
In times of calm the gases will be recombined in explosion motors 
working dynamos which produce electrical energy once more, 
or more probably in oxidation cells. 

* * * 

“ The abolition of disease will make death a physiological 
event like sleep. A generation that has lived together 
will die together.” But more revolutionary in its effect 
upon human life will be the inevitable discovery of ectogen- 
isis. There is apparently no reason why children need be 
born of women. Biologists have already succeeded in 
growing rabbit embryos in serum for some days. Mr. 
Haldane quotes from “an essay on the influence of 
biology on history which will (it is hoped) be read by a 
rather stupid undergraduate to his supervisor during his 
first term 150 years hence ” : 

Now that the technique is fully developed, we can take an ovary 
from a woman, and keep it growing in a suitable fluid for as long as 
twenty years, producing a fresh ovum each month, of which 90 
per cent. can be fertilised, and the embryos grown successfully 
for nine months, and then brought out into the air. 

It is some relief to us to find the same undergraduate 
admitting that the effect of only 30 per cent. of children 
being born of woman and of the separation of sexual love 
and reproduction on human psychology and social life 
is by no means wholly satisfactory,” though the selection 
of ancestors for the next generation has enormously 
imnroved the race. There is the rub. The basic dis- 
positions of human nature remain the same, while tech- 
nology and cultural advance develop inde ndently 
in complete disregard of the instincts upon which happiness 
depends. Civilisation mounts higher and higher and men 
continue to find a strange charm in the words “ Back 
to Nature.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Day-Boy. By Ronatp Gurner. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Andivius Hedulio. By Epwarp Lucas Wuire. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Herr Arne’s Hoard. By Serma Laceriér. Gyldendal. 6s. 

Gora, By RasinprRaNatu TaGorE. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Groote Park Murder. By Freeman Wits Crorr. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


The Hare of Heaven. By Leonora Eyes. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 


At the beginning of The Day-Boy Mr. Gurner has found it 
advisable to inform us that : “* The London County Council does 
not accept responsibility for any opinions that are expressed 
or may be implied in this book.” It is agreeable to think that 
in any circumstances the L.C.C. could conceivably accept 
responsibility for opinions expressed in a novel, and we are 
made impatient to discover what are these terrible opinions 
which the L.C.C. so formally disown. It is not easy to decide. 
The book seems very uncontroversial, very gentle, not to say 
very conventional. It is interesting on account of its subject- 
matter. From almost every Public School at least one young 
man has proceeded, fired by a passion of hatred or, less frequently, 
of affection, to describe it under the thinnest of disguises. The 
parent, anxious to select a Public School for his son, need no 
longer trust to the advice of venal agencies or interested prepara- 
tory schoolmasters. The novelist can give him more actual 
information, and the result will probably be that he will not 
send the boy to school at all. Mr. Gurner opens fresh territory 
to our inspection; he describes an L.C.C. Secondary School 
in a London suburb. The chief character is a boy who has 
come there with a scholarship from an Elementary School, 
who goes on to Oxford, teaches for a while at a Public School, 
and then returns to be a Master at the Secondary School where 
he was educated. As a writer Mr. Gurner has more courage 
than skill and more fluency than imagination. He evidently 
thinks anyone with something to describe can write a novel. 
Really we want a name for the books that result from such a 
delusion—they are often interesting. This one succeeds in 
rousing, though not satisfying, one’s curiosity. Mr. Gurner 
is an enthusiast, but he does not make sufficiently clear the 
values on which his ideals are based. And he unconsciously 
assumes more knowledge of Secondary Schools on the part of 
his readers than many of them are likely to have. 


Every system of education that has so far been tried has 
proved, I believe, a failure. Most intelligent persons have some 
theories about education, but you will generally find that the 
method they advocate is the one that they have not experienced. 
If you have been at a Secondary School, you probably believe 
in Public Schools. If you have been at a boarding-school you 
are probably in favour of day-schools. The one thing, in fact, 
that we all know is that the education we have had ourselves 
is entirely bad ; and if we have any good qualities of character 
or intellect, it is, we flatter ourselves, in spite, not on account, 
of our education. I believe myself that a Public School in most 
cases gives the worst education imaginable, that it is based on 
utterly false values, that it makes the odd boy odder and the 
conventional boy more conventional. Education is above all 
a civilising process, its object to turn savages into good citizens 
and complete individuals. An educational system, then, should 
be designed in the first place to develop to the utmost all a boy’s 
faculties, and in the second place to make him tolerant of others, 
however different their development may be. In both these 
respects the Public School does deliberately the reverse. Mr- 
Gurner’s book does not make it clear how the L.C.C. system 
would stand this test. We cannot even tell how far the boys 
are happy, which is an allied test of almost equal importance. 
But we learn that an attempt is being made to introduce into 
these schools certain characteristics of the Public School, such 
as compulsory games and the monitorial system. These things 
may in moderation be “ alright” (as Mr. Gurner in his eager- 
ness not to appear pedantic persistently writes), but the attempt 
needs careful watching. The monitorial system, for instance, 
is theoretically admirable and even Greek, but in its present 
extravagant development at Public Schools does more than 
anything to make them odious and ridiculous. Esprit de corps 
again, always the favourite virtue of schoolmasters, of which 
Mr. Gurner has much to say, may turn very easily into a vice ; 
it quickly becomes a synonym for organised intolerance and 
stupidity. Also, we would like to know how far the horrid 
substitution of science or language as the chief subje&t for 
instruction is being effected in these Secondary Schools. But if 


a 


The Day-Boy is disquieting, it is also hopeful, and everyone 
interested in education should read it. The time has already 
come when the clerk is more likely to have intellectug] 
interests than the stockbroker or merchant who employs him, 
But how often is the effect of education just the reverg 
of what is intended. Man is a perverse animal who likes 
to run in the opposite direction to that in which he is supposeg 
to be driven, and it is not unusual for people to react against 
the ideas in which they have been brought up. Andipiy 
Hedulio, which is a historical novel about Second Cen 
Rome, certainly saw to it that his son had the best educatiog 
that contemporary philosophers could give him, and no doubt 
continually inflicted on the boy his own dreary platitudes, 
with the object of making him a pompous bore like himself; 
the natural result was a model product of a Public Schog 
education, a young man who, if he had been a private person, 
would have been no more remarkable than any modem 
gentleman whose life is similarly bound up in racing, boxing, 
shooting and love-affairs. Unfortunately for his reputation 
he was a Roman Emperor, and is consequently known to 
most of us chiefly through the eloquence of a historian whose 
admiration for culture and whose lack of sympathy with 
sport make his writings deservedly unpopular to-day. 
Every sentiment of virtue and humanity [says Gibbon] was 
extinct in the mind of Commodus. . . . The ancient historians 
have expatiated on these abandoned scenes of prostitution, which 
scorned every restraint of nature or modesty ; but it would not be 
easy to translate their too faithful descriptions into the 
of modern language. The intervals of lust were filled up with 
the basest amusements. The influence of a polite age, and the 
labour of an attentive education, had never been able to infuse 
into his rude and brutish mind the least tincture of learning; and 
he was the first of the Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for 
the pleasures of the understanding. . . . Commodus, from his 
earliest infancy, discovered an aversion to whatever was rational 
or liberal, and a fond attachment to the amusements of the populace; 
the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the combats of gladiators, 
and the hunting of wild beasts. . . . Some degree of applause 
was deservedly bestowed on the uncommon skill of the Imperial 
performer. . . . Neither the huge bulk of the elephant nor the 
scaly hide of the rhinoceros could defend them from his stroke. 
Ethiopia and India yielded their most extraordinary productions; 
and several animals were slain in the amphitheatre, which had been 
seen only in the representations of art, or perhaps of fancy. 


It would be a pleasure to copy out pages of this matchless 
prose, and I cannot resist recalling one final example, given 
by Gibbon in a note, of the Emperor's recreations. 

Commodus killed a camelopardis or giraffe, the tallest, the most 
gentle, and the most useless of the large quadrupeds. This 
singular animal, a native only of the interior parts of Africa, had 
not been seen in Europe since the revival of letters, and though 

M. de Buffon has endeavoured to describe, he has not ventured 

to delineate, the giraffe. 


But Mr. Edward Lucas White takes a more modern view, 
and indeed seems to have been impelled to write his novel, 
which contains nearly 600 pages, by his admiration for the 
Emperor whom Gibbon had accustomed us to regard as 4 
paragon of infamy. This interesting view arrests our atten- 
tion, and, what is more, Mr. White succeeds in holding it, at 
any rate after the first hundred pages, which are confusing 
and rather dull. He writes in an undistinguished style, the 
characters are drawn crudely or carelessly, and the plot, in its 
way highly exciting, is a mere succession of picaresque inel- 
dents. Occasionally the characters speak with an American 
accent, Commodus is made a sort of Buffalo Bill, and the 
favourites whom Gibbon would call “ the degraded instru- 
ments of his pleasure” are pleasantly referred to as his 
‘‘chums.” We seem to be assisting at the manufacture of 
an Old Rome movie at Los Angeles. Perhaps, indeed, this 
is why the book so completely held me. A new school of 
historical novelists is arising whose distinction it is to treat 
historical characters as if they had really existed, to make of 
them human beings resembling the people whom we know, 
and generally to base their interpretation of the past on their 
experience of the present. Only last week Mrs. Strachey gave 
us a most admirable example of this in Marching On, & few 
months ago there was Mrs. Mitchison’s The Conquered, and I 
am told that Mr. White’s previous novel El Supremo was 
also remarkably animated. 

Andivius Hedulio is written in the first person as the memolts 
of a Roman nobleman, and its success is largely due to the 
matter-of-fact way in which he describes those incidents of 
Roman life which seem most surprising to the modern reader. 
When for instance Commodus slaughters a hundred lions 
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GLORIOUS HEALTH! 
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Glorious Health and Welbank’s Boilerette are synonymous terms, It will 
be more and more clearly demonstrated that the one is impossible without 
the other. By eating rice from which a fine outer coating, chiefly consisting of Silicon, has 
been removed by a polishing process is the cause of Beri-beri (Multiple Neuritis) a terrible disease 
chiefly affecting the nerves. We too suffer from many terrible complaints and diseases because 
we make such fools of ourselves by persisting in washing out and wasting the most 
valuable elements of the food we eat, the priceless lite-giving Salts of Vegetables. hese Salts 
consisting of Potassium Sodium, Calcium Magnesium, Iron, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silicon and 
Chlorine are the most Precious Medicines provided for us by Nature from her Wondrous 
Laboratory. 

Angzemia is caused by Constipation and lack of Iron and Potassium in the blood. Vegetables 
properly cooked will cure the one and supply the deficiency in the other. Vegetables are 
rich in Iron, &c., especially Lettuce, Parsnip and Spinach, chemically prepared by Nature so as 
to be easily digested and assimilated. Neurasthenia, ic., Nervous Depression and 
Prostration, Neuritis, &c., are oftimes the result of Constipation, producing weak digestion, 
&c. The chief cause, as in Beri-beri, is Nerve Starvation, the lack of nutriment to the nerves 
and brain. Vegetables being rich in Phosphorus, Potassium, Silicon and other Nerve and Brain 
Foods, will supply the deficiency, besides curing Constipation without which a full recovery may 
be regarded as almost hopeless. 

Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, &c.—These distressing complaints are caused by an 
excess of Uric Acid in the blood. Vegetables being rich in Alkaline and other Salts, such as 
Potassium Sodium, Magnesium Calcium, Sulphur, &c., will purify the blood, neutralize the acids 
and expel them from the system. As Constipation is nearly always pre-existent in these cases, 
Vegetables will effect the cure. But bear in mind the Vegetables must de so cooked that a// the 
Valuable Organic Salts are fu/ly conserved. Constipation is the foul and aggravating 
cause of most of the complaints and diseases from which we sufier, and can only be cured 
by Natural Remedies. 

A Chemist said to the writer: “* We Chemists know that there is no medicine 
that will cure Constipation (wil! Doctors and Chemists please note and contradict if they 

can). This Chemist was cured by using Welbank’s Boilerette, also another Chemist, a friend 
of his, who was a physical wreck and not expected to live. 


” To those who suffer and desire to be cured of any of the above complaints, also Cancer, 
we advise a thorough Course of Cookery in this Epoch-Making Wonder-Working Cooker called 


WELBANKS BOILERETTE 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


gets intensely hot, hotter than an ordinary saucepan, yet it can never burn the food, 
—— “It looks after itself,” therefore requires no 
attention, stirring being unnecessary. 














The * Hospital” calls it 


“THE IDEAL COOKER.” 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews, 
Jellies, Custards, Sauce, Jam and Marmalade Making, Beef Tea, 
&e. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid, 


AND ALL KINDS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


COOKS MEAT AND VECETABLES IN OWN JUICES, 


By which means all the Valuable Salts, Tonies, Natural Aperients and Life-giving properties 
of Meat and Vegetables. which are usually washed away, are fully conserved. 


VECETABLES COOKED IN THEIR OWN MOISTURE 


are simply delicious. The Salts are NATURE’S BEST 
MEDICINE, and can be relied upon to impart fresh 
life and energy to body, blood and brain, 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.” 


Will _ make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Old Fowis more tender and delicious than Expensive 
Chickens cooked in the ordinary way. 


THE COMMON SENSE COOKER! 


The Illustration below shows a Basket filled with Unpeeled 
Me Lema, Potatoes and Brussels Sprouts, 
eae SRS  /) ready to be Conservatively Cooked, abuve the 























ees | Meat, &c., in one of Welbank's Oval Boiler- 
ay ettes. By this Common Sense Method 
yi of Cookery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, 
a Natural Aperients and Life-giving properties 
of Vegetables, which are usually washed out 
and wickedly wasted, are fully conserved. 


CONSERVATIVE COOKERY 


With 
CURE CONS TIPATIOW 
PREVENT CANCER ! 


DR. ROBERT BELL, The Eminent Cancer Specialist writes : 
**GANCER IS A BLOOD DISEASE AND ITS BREEDING GROUND IS THE COLON.” 








All sizes, from 1} pints up to 20 gallons. Full Particulars Post Free. 











N.S. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY. 
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during one afternoon in the Colosseum, the account is given 
in terms of respectful, but unastonished, admiration. Just 
in such a spirit might the memoirs of a modern peer mention 
a particularly successful battue at Sandringham. After reading 
Mr. White’s fascinating novel, I still find Commodus an 
unsympathetic character, but then I am as prejudiced a 
high-brow as Herodian, Lampridius or Gibbon. One must 
admit, however, that he had attractive qualities. A most 
graceful youth, a dead shot and a tireless gallant, he com- 
bined the qualities which separately have made popular 
three generations of Royalty ; and if he were a Constitutional 
Monarch to-day, he would unquestionably be the most 
popular figure in Europe. Andivius Hedulio offers a likely 
view of the attitude of the Roman man in the street towards 
Emperors whom all historians have agreed to villify, and 
implicitly suggests that there is a growing resemblance between 
Imperial Rome and London or New York. But Mr. White’s 
discretion has left a vast gap in the middle of his picture: and 
with the best will in the world one cannot call entirely successful 
= a of Commodus which can safely be put in anybody’s 
ands. 

Herr Arne’s Hoard is a ghost-story, presumably drawn 
from Scandinavian legend. The authoress is definitely an 
artist. Gora deals with the old question of mixed marriage 
as it confronts the orthodox and unorthodox Hindus. Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore paints an unattractive, and probably 
unfair, picture of the Bengali, and the reader’s belief in the 
subtlety and wisdom of the Orient suffers accordingly. The 
Groote Park Murder is easier to read than The Cask, but is 
not comparable with it as a detective story. It is easy to 
detect the murder before reading a quarter of the book. The 
Hare of Heaven is an earnest and well-intentioned book. It 
will please those whose hopes are buoyed on Stopes and Freud, 
but will be distasteful to those who dislike such an alliance. 

RAYMOND Mortimer. 


MASEFIELD, HARDY, SYMONS 

8s. 6d. 
6s. 
6s. 


Collected Poems. By Joun MAseFIELp. Heinemann. 
A King’s Daughter. By Joun Maserietp. Heinemann. 
The Queen of Cornwall. By Tuomas Harpy. Macmillan. 
Days and Nights. By Arruur Symons. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Love’s Cruelty. By Artruur Symons. Secker. 6s. 

When Goldsmith wrote, like a gentler Lucian, his allegory 
describing that small vehicle which carries men of letters to 
the Temple of Fame, there was one point he failed to remark— 
the heavy excess-payment that is always exacted from those 
who begin their journey with an over-weight of popularity. 
For pay they always do, and ruinously ; indeed, some poor 
wretches, unable to meet that charge, have never arrived at 
the Temple at all. At the moment it is Mr. Masefield, in the 
company of greater men such as Tennyson himself, who is having 
to pay. And those who wonder by what whimsy of criticism 
his Collected Poems should rouse sneering references to Tupper, 
must seek the cause of it not in the pages of that volume, but 
in those pre-war days when Mr. Masefield was all the rage and 
the Everlasting Mercy became a temporary torment. The 
main reason, in short, for his unpopularity with some persons is, 
simply, his popularity. Of course he has also written a good 
deal of verse which is not only bad but—what is far worse in 
these days when even Heine and Housman are considered not 
above suspicion—sentimental. But just as Wilde defined 
vulgarity as “other people’s manners,” “ sentimentality ” is 
sometimes merely “other people’s emotions”; and even if 
Mr. Masefield has written on occasion almost as badly as Words- 
worth, poets are not judged by the size of their rubbish-heaps. 
Admit that four-fifths of his work is sad stuff; there still remains 
far more than can be written off as happy freaks of composition ; 
and ours is not such a peculiarly poetic era, in anything beyond 
quantity, that it can afford to be supercilious about the author 
of some of these lyrics and of Reynard the Foz. 

This last piece, indeed, wears best of all. It was almost too 
good to be true that some fool should dismiss it the other day 
as of interest only to sportsmen. Precisely the extraordinary 
thing about it is the way it fascinates people of the most alien 
temper. I suppose that, were we perfectly humane and reason- 
able, foxes would be exterminated once for all ; even if a plebis- 
cite of foxes preferred a hunted existence to extinction, there 
can be no question on which side all the geese in the country 
would make themselves heard. But despite views of such 
shocking unsoundness, Reynard has once more given me extreme 
pleasure. It has all the strength of Mr. Masefield’s other 
narratives at their best (though not the grandeur of the seas 
about the Horn in Dauber), with none of their ugliness or mawkery 








or shoddy psychology. The character sketches at the Meet ay 
delightful ; the downland setting is perfect, and the roll of it, 
place-names a perpetual joy; and though perhaps there js " 
little sharp practice—a certain running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds—in letting our fox escape, yet consolj 
the Hunt with a vicarious and unknown victim, one more thay 
forgives Mr. Masefield for hitting so cleverly what is more ang 
more clearly the one right conclusion. 

The only complaint to be brought against this collected edition 
is its omission of the lyrics from The Faithful, whereas th 
inferior songs from Pompey are included. Most readers woul 
gladly give all the far-fetched rigmarole of poems like Rosy 
for the Deathsong of Asano alone : 

Sometimes, in wintry springs 
Frost, on a midnight breath, 
Comes to the cherry flowers 
And blasts their prime. 

So I with all my powers 
Unused on men or things 
Go down the wind to death 
And know no fruiting-time. 


But Mr. Masefield does not give his defenders an easy life, 
For there is in his work a mass of contradictory impulses which 
seems to make the poet confuse himself as well as his critics, 
A confirmed romantic trying to recapture the classicism of 
Racine ; a master of realistic description who intoxicates himself 
with the fumes of the fantastic; a man who has preserved 
through hardship and danger a passion for the namby-pamby; 
an artist whose too reiterated invocations of Beauty with a 
capital B do not save him from hideosities of language—Mr, 
Masefield combines all these. And it is the first of these incon- 
gruities, the yearning of the romantic to be a classic, which has 
produced his last work—A King’s Daughter. 

Influences are perilously easy to invent ; but one is inclined 
to see in this play, with its romantic choruses, its blunt pro- 
logue, its defiant defence of characters damned by tradition, 
the influence of Euripides—a model perhaps suggested by 
Racine and Athalie, and supplemented by Professor Murray's 
versions. Ahab and Jezebel are righteous rulers, unpopular 
only because they gave a just peace to Syria in spite of blood- 
thirsty prophets (one is reminded of Voltaire’s scene between 
Saul, Agag and a ferocious Samuel), and because they allowed 
freedom of thought in Israel. Naboth’s vineyard is required 
of him only because it is of military importance for the defence 
of Samaria, and refused by him because he is an irreconcilable 
bigot. Elijah and Elisha seem to be fused, with great dramatic 
loss, into a colourless ** prophet,”’ not more odious than they 
appear to have been, but cowardly to boot, as they were not. 
Interwoven with Jezebel’s fate is an underplot about Nereus, 
Paris and Helen, which is related in a series of choruses sung 
by two damsels of Jezebel’s, who bear the too Midsummer 
Night’s-Dreamish names of Rose-Flower and Moon-Blossom. 
This underplot is a mistake. It is meant to convey Mr. Mase- 
field’s familiar and admirable philosophy that the horrors of 
life are made bearable only by the tragic beauty that human 
courage lends them; but the mixture of Greek and Hebrew is 
too incongruous, though it is in the last of these choruses that 
occurs the best passage in a disappointing play. Helen has 
returned, years after, to the old battlefields of Troy: 

All was manless now, uncared-for; both the streams had left their 
courses. 

There was marsh where corn had grown of old, and there, where 

Paris lay, 
Was an apple-tree with fruit that fed the now wild Trojan horses, 

That with bright teeth bit each other ; 

Earth made Greek and Trojan brother, 

All the passion that had raged there now was dead and gone away: 


For some reason Mr. Masefield, whose vignettes are so vivid, 
cannot draw characters in dramatic action; and this tragedy 
will add nothing to his reputation. He remains, with one o& 
two exceptions like Reynard, a poet of moments ; but the 
moments are real : 

For this my body with its wandering ghost 

Is nothing solely but an empty grange, 

Dark in a night where owls inhabit most ; 

Yet when the King rides by, there comes a change, 

The windows gleam, the cresset’s fiery hair 

Blasts the blown branch, and beauty lodges there. 


But, of course, the owls don’t see it. ' 
The Queen of Cornwall has a quietness of tone, an absence of 
striving or crying that is doubtless designed to suit the mummers 
manner, as described in the preface to The Dynasts, that ‘ mony” 
tonic delivery of speeches, with dreamy conventional gestures ; 
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The World-Struggle for Oil 
By PIERRE L’ESPAGNOL DE LA TRAMERYE. 
Translated by C. LEONARD LEESE. 8s. 6d. 


“In its practical, not less than in its diplomatic, significance this 
book 18 of first-class importance.”—South Wales Daily News. 


The Development of Social Theory 


By JAMES P. LICHTENBERGER, Ph.D. 16s, 


This book is a descriptive and historical study of the develop- 
ment of social theory from Plato to the beginning of the twentieth 


century. 


Robert Owen 
A Biography. By FRANK PODMORE. Illustrated. 
Second Impression. 16s. 


“A work of the greatest value to the student of social and 
intellectual development in the nineteenth century.”—Westminster 


Gazette. 


Economic Justice 
By GERALD COLLIER, M.A. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; paper, 5s. 


Ip the above work Mr. Collier raises the science of economics 
from the _ of barren theory and isolation into its true place, 
as part of the whole life of the Universe—human and Divine. 





Contemporary British Philosophy 
Personal Statements. Edited by Prof. J. H. MUIR- 
HEAD. First Series. 16s. 


“A unique record. . . . Two features are patent everywhere— 
afine modesty and a devout seriousness of spirit.”—Gilasgow Herald. 


Social Development: Its Nature and Conditions 
By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE. 12s. 6d. 


“The subject as a whole is treated with a masterly care, exten- 
sive knowledge, ae great illumination.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The World of Souls 
By WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. With a Preface 
by WILLIAM JAMES. 10s. 6d. 


The author develops the view that Souls alone are the Being, 
and he indicates the peculiar ror. experience by which abso- 
lute certainty as to the immortal life of every soul may be reached. 





Mind as a Force 


By CHARLES F. HARFORD, M.A., M.D. 3s. 64. 


The author, fettowing Henry Drummond, believes that chology 
be understood in its relation to Natural Law, an “| used 
this analogy to interpret the modern views of psychology and 
Psycho-therapy. 





The Lady of Belmont: A Play in Five Acts 
By ST JOHN G. ERVINE. 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is always good prose, and his dialogue is swift, clear, and 
Vigorous, The plot, too, is well developed, and there are several 
admirable situations.”—Aorning Post. 





The Hero of Filipinos 
By CHARLES E. RUSSELL and E. B. RODRIGUEZ. 
12s. 6d. 


The first complete account of the life of José Rizal, f the 
Sreatest men the Malay race has produced. J asi 
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MOLL FLANDERS; also THE LADY ROXANA., 
By DANIEL DEFOE. Reprinted from the first editions, with 
an Introduction by E. A. BAKER on The Realistic Novel in 
England and France. The two in one volume, 8s. 6d. net. 


JANE AUSTEN. 
By EBON VILLARD. Introduction by R. BRIMLEY 
HNSO 10s. 6d. net. 


« Theos ten two yn will be welcomed by the devout and critical 
alike. In their happy combination they should ensure a deeper under- 
standing of [the author]."—Manchester Guardian, 


THE SECOND ROUND. 
A Play by HALCOTT GLOVER. 2s. 6d. net. 
“I saw a play that for power, interest, and literary distinction 
stands high in the list of fine plays of recent years.”"—Observer, 


A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT VERSE. 


Compiled by E. GUY PERTWEE. 3s. 6d. net. 
This anthology is intended as a companion volume to the New 
Spirit in Verse recently published. 


AN ESSEX DIALECT DICTIONARY. 
By the Rev. EDWARD GEPP. 10s. 6d. net. 
A_ new enlarged edition (reset). 
“His admirable dictionary; it is full of the most alluring words 
and phrases.”—Morning Post. 





@ Broadway Translations. 
ESQUEMELING’S BUCCANEERS OF 


Translation of 1684-5 from the Dutch. Edited by 
W. S. STALLYBRASS. Complete edition of tnis fascinating 
book (containing the excessively rare Fourth Part), with fac- 


similes of all the ori ri fm maps, &c.) 12s. 6d. net. 
“Here is the raw st ~ 2 romances.’ 
he Times Literary Supplement. 


Other New Volumes. 


Celestina, the Spanish Bawd. 
Translated by JAMES MABBE (1631). 12s. 6d. net. 


Suetonius’ History of Twelve Czesars. 
Translated by PHILEMON HOLLAND (1606). 12s, 6d. net. 


Heliodorus’ An Ethiopian Roman 





Translated by THOS. UNDERDOW NE (1581). 7s. 6d. net. 
Three Plays of Lunacharski. 

Translated by L. MAGNUS and K. WALTER. 7s. 6d. net. 
Heine: Poems, Songs and Ballads. 

Translated by LOUIS UNTERMEYER. 7s. 6d, net. 
Four French Comedies of XVIIIth Century. 

Translated by RICHARD ALDINGTON, 7s. 6d. net. 
Ovid’s Lover’s Handbook (Ars Amatoria). 

Translated by hs A. WRIGHT. 7s. 6d. net. 
Baron Munchaii 

Edited by WIL L TIAM ROSE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Three Tibetan Mystery Plays. 

Translated by H. I. WOOLF 7s. 6d. net. 
Theocritus, Bion, and — 

Translated by J. H. HALLARD., 7s. 6d, rét. 


SEND FOR FULL PROSPECTUS. 





Dadalee, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S, HALDANE. 2s. 6d. net. 
This amazing book should be read by all who are interested in 
the future of the human species. “A daring and fascinating little 
book.” —Westminster Gazette. 


The A.B.C. of Atom 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. net. 
“A thoroughly admirable work, by far the best that has been 
written for the reader who wishes to be informed of the latest 
developments. Simple, concise, and complete.”—Spectator. 


Evolution and Genetics. 

y Prof. S. J. HOLMES, Author of The Trend of the Race. 
Contents include Natural Selection, Degeneration, Heredity, 
Infant Mortality, Early Marriages, irth Control, Race 
Mixture, &c. 12s. 6d. net. 


N hi 
ae, ‘7 3 ore* 12s. 6d. net. 


A y Ae 17% up-to- _~d account of the whole subject. 
q International Library of Psychology. 


Speculations. _ 
BY OA LME. With a Foreword and Frontispiece by 
«} COB TEPSTEIN. 10s. 6d. net. 
very interesting book. [Hulme] had a passion for general 
ideas, a remarkable gift for vivid exposition, and much imagina- 
tion.”"—Affable Hawk in New Statesman. 


The, ataye x. | Laughter. 
Cc G 10s. 6d. net. 


ones incinde Humanization of Laughter; The Laughter of 
Relief; Laughter and Tickling; Piecswer La Ater and Civilization; 
Laughter and the Ludicrous; Laughter ond Wit; Leughter ond 
Repression, etc. 


Individual Psychology. 
By ALFRED ADL (Vienna). 
“Interesting and suggestive.”—Morning Post. 


Chance, Love, and Logic. 
By C. S. PEIRCE. Introduction ie pORRIS R. COHEN, 
puppromentesy Essay by JOHN DE 
“Ie ts impossible to read Peirce Bo uy revegnising, the presence 
of a superior mind, He was something of a genius. 
Scuritier in Spectator. 





18s. net. 





George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
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that style “of persons who spoke by no will of their own ” ; 
but to the reader it seems also the calm of a veteran writer whose 
great victories are won and who needs to strain no more. There 
is here no question of rivalling the sad vehemence of Arnold’s 
Tristram, or the stormy purples of Swinburne’s, that “ light and 
sound and darkness of the sea,” nor even the sere and yellow 
sadness of Tennyson’s Last Tournament. On the title-page of 
this piece of grey, still simplicity might be set Mr. Hardy’s 
own lines : 
Ache deep; but make no moans. 
Smile out; but stilly suffer. 
The paths of love are rougher 
Than thoroughfares of stones. 
To its mummers it belongs ; for to the reader it is, to tell the 
truth, rather dull; and the greatest charm of this little green 
volume is Mr. Hardy’s bewitchingly drawn frontispiece of an 
imagined Tintagel—the poet relapsing for a moment into the 
architect from whom he sprang. 

Mr. Symons’ two volumes are a great disappointment. Days 
and Nights is a reprint of an edition of 1889; Love’s Cruelty is 
new; neither seems worthy of its author. The earlier work 
contains a number of verse narratives whose brevity does not 
save them from tediousness and whose pathos only exemplifies 
the ancient saying: ‘“ Nothing grows dry more quickly than a 
tear.” The later book is written as if decadence had become 
for the writer a dismal duty and sin been imposed on him as a 
penace. Things like : 

All of my nudity aches for her, she aches for my nudity ; 
or : 
An inimical Devil 

Sits in his chair consumed with the intensity 

Of one who drugs himself, of one who knows his peril, 

Of one who lingers lovingly over his obscenity. 

When his eyes open in Hell, they'll say: “ All’s sterile,” 
become, when repeated on page after page, an insufferable bore. 
Bohemia grows a worse tyranny than Boston ; and the yawning 
reader, closing the book, relapses with a smile of relief into the 
arms of Virtue. F. L. Lucas. 


NATIONS OF TO-DAY 


The Nations of To-day (France, Italy, Japan, Yugo-Slavia, British 
America). Edited by Joan Bucaan. Hodder and Stoughton. 
15s. each vol. 

In a general introduction which appears in each of these 
volumes, Mr. John Buchan explains the object of his new 
historical series. His reasons are a little vague, but so are the 
reasons for writing any history. His main object, apparently, is 
to fulfil a want created by the war. One effect of the war was 
that “ foreign politics have become again, as they were in the 
age of Pitt and Castlereagh, of Palmerston and Disraeli, urgent 
matters for every electorate.” Indeed, “the average citizen 
recognises that the popular neglect of the subject contributed 
in no small degree to the war.” But it is a subject which cannot 
be understood without some knowledge of history—especially 
modern history. Mr. Buchan, therefore, attempts “‘ to provide 
for the ordinary citizen a popular account of the history of his 
own and other nations, a chronicle of those movements of the 
past of which the effect is not yet exhausted, and which are still 
potent for the peace and comfort of the present.” 

Each volume is the work of several hands, except Japan, 
which Professor J. H. Longford has written unaided ; and each 
is stated to have been “ prepared under the care of Major-General 
Lord Edward Gleichen.” The general effect in each case is a 
brief sketch of political history up to the outbreak of war; a 
careful account of the war from the point of view of the nation 
concerned ; and one or two chapters on economics. Modern 
history, apart from the war, is not unduly insisted upon; indeed, 
it is cut shorter than one would expect after reading the general 
introduction. The Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913, the Italian 
campaign in Tripoli and the Chino-Japanese war are dismissed 
in a few sentences. 

Of course, the difficulty of dealing with still “potent””—and 
therefore controversial—questions in the modern omnibus style 
is to get your various authors to agree. In this Mr. Buchan lias 


succeeded remarkably well. Mr. W. K. McClure, the late Times 
correspondent in Rome, for instance, displays an almost austere 
detachment in discussing the Fiume question in the volume on 
Italy ; and he is almost, though not quite, equalled in this 
respect by his vis-a-vis in Yugo-Slavia. There are a few excep- 
tions. Mr. H. Baerlein, in his chapters on Montenegro, does not 
attempt to conceal his opinions and hits out vigorously all round 





ee 


—which is, perhaps, why his contribution makes so much livelier 
reading than anything else in the Yugo-Slavia volume. (Inej. 
dentally, he attributes the formation of the Balkan 
against Turkey to King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, whereas 
writer in the same volume gives the credit to M. Venizelos.) 
Another exception is M. André Tardieu’s interesting preface to 
the French volume, in which he discusses the Reparations 
question from a frankly partisan point of view, and Concludes 
with an eloquent appeal for renewal of the old cordiality jg 
Anglo-French relations on the basis of our giving way to Frang 
on every point. M. Tardieu indicates that he does not al 
agree with the authors of the French volume : “ More than Once, 
as I read it, I was tempted to join issue with it.” It is difficult 
to discover the offending passages. M. Tardieu could 
have objected to the very mild statement of the British case ig 
regard to Reparations by Mr. George Adam (another Times og. 
respondent): “The sum determined by the Reparation Com. 
mission in May, 1921, as due from Germany (£6,600,000,000), 
already deemed too low by the majority of Frenchmen, js 
judged by many persons in this country to be considerably larger 
than Germany can possibly pay.” Mr. Adam, in point of fact, 
is too discreet ; it cramps his style. 

It should be added that the French volume is distinguished by 
a brilliant introductory chapter on “ The Land of France,” by 
Mr. Belloc. Mr. Belloc’s subject is geographical, and he insists 
that the geographical boundaries of France, which are “ marked 
out with peculiar clarity by Nature,” have “ powerfully affected” 
the character of the nation. For instance, the French are th 
only people familiar with the inner and the outer seas, potentially 
both a permanent Mediterranean and a permanent Atlantic 
power, neighbours of the Italians on the South, and the bleak 
English on the North. But he refuses to be carried away by his 
theory : 

A nation, being composed of men, is made by the characten 
of those men. Physical conditions are but limiting and directing 
agencies. They do not make. 

Such irrelevancies as the accident of language or “the guesses 
of anthropologists ” are even less important. “ A national type 
is a thing which anyone can recognise and bear witness to,” 
All other categories, especially the new “ scientific ” categories, 
are guesswork or illusion. 

Professor Longford’s Japan, though slight, has the advantage 
of unity ; but this effect is equally well achieved in the section 
of the volume on British America devoted to the history of 
Canada, the work of Mr. A. G. Bradley and Professor Wallace, 
who have succeeded in co-ordinating their efforts so well that 
there is no apparent break between them. This last volume 
makes the best reading of all, because the extent of the ground 
it has to cover is more suited to the available space. The maps 
and plans are all good, but the indexing in several cases is bad. 


ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle. By W. D. Ross. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Aristotle had the temperament of the Elephant’s child— 
he had insatiable curiosity. He was not out to pierce the 
shell of phenomena in which he lived, and to build up 
ghostly world of ideas beyond; he was too taken up with 
describing the pattern on the shell itself. “ Philosophy, 
he declared, “springs from primitive wonder, and moves 
towards the abolition of wonder, towards understanding the 
world so well through and through that no room is left for 
wonder at things being as they are” (p. 154). He was 
interested in facts, and wherever he looked he turned & 
scientific eye, freezing everything into orderly arrangement, 
so that he could take out his note-book and jot down the 
appropriate classificatory system. 

"Loe. according to Aristotle, is “a part of general culture 
which everyone should undergo before he studies any science, 
and which alone will enable him to know “ —= ots 

ropositions he should demand proof” (p. 20). ic remo 
OM Sees of mental woolliness, and, thus prepared, the collector 
can start swept and garnished. 

It did not aiken what the subject was, he attacked every 
thing in the same way. Ethics, Politics and Poetics wer 
treated with the same cold analysis as Natural Science and 
Psychology. F 

He believed that we have two reasons, active and passive. 
The passive “takes the impress of circumstances,” but without 
the active reason it knows nothing. The passive reason © 
with the body, but the active reason survives—“ it is divine 
and impassible.” In his account of the universe, W 
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was purely scientific hypothesis, he taught that there are 
fifty-five (and, if we count fire, air, water and earth, fifty-nine) 
concentric spheres moving in various ways. “The movement 
of the first heaven is due to the action of God, operating as an 
object of love and desire” (p. 97). 

It is easy to see how, with these two useful cog-wheels— 

the vague, active, immortal soul, and God as the object of a 
universe — Aristotelianism was able to hitch on to 
the machinery of Christian metaphysics. It was of the greatest 
value. On the one hand it satisfied a rather superficial desire 
for exactitude, common sense and reason, while on the other 
it provided a sufficiently wide field for interpretation and the 
fascinating game of proving that Aristotle really “* knew.” 

All that has come down to,us is a bewildering mass of frag- 
ments—lecture notes, a few essays, and the testimony of ancient 
authors. Like Aristotle with the universe, Mr. Ross has laid 
a rather glacial hand upon his material, and he has reduced 
it to order. He has given summary of all Aristotle taught 
as far as it has come down to us. The labour involved must 
have been immense, and the result is of the very greatest value, 
for he has produced a volume which is of use, not only to the 
dassical student, but, to a perhaps greater degree, to the laity 
as well. Most of us have not the time, and few of us have the 
inclination, to read the individual works themselves; they 
seem too far off, and too unlike the philosophical books we are 
used to reading, so that we owe Mr. Ross a great debt of 
gratitude for the task he has so ably performed. 


CELESTINA 


Celestina, The Spanish Bawd; or, The Tragi-Comedy of Calisto 
and Melibea. Translated by James Masse (1681). Edited 
by H. Wenner ALLEN. Broadway Translations. Rout- 


ledge. 12s. 6d. 

This edition of the Celestina is complete and is prefaced 
by a long introduction on the Picaresque novel in Spain, 
France and England, with an elaborate table showing the 
comparative chronology of the various works and their trans- 
lations, and an introduction on James Mabbe. 

This might seem to indicate a Gothic “ Antiquity ” and its 
primitive tedium ; but the merit of many passages, the excel- 
lence of the Elizabethan translator, and the amusing turns 
criticism has taken, more than redeem it. Celestina is the 
story of two lovers, Calisto and Melibea ; the lady is chastely 
discouraging, and the young man, on the advice of his rascally 
servant,employs an old bawd, Celestina, as go-between. Celestina 
succeeds in bringing the lovers together, but she is murdered 
by Calisto’s servants for refusing to share her reward with 
them. Calisto himself is accidentally killed climbing over the 
wall on his way from Melibea, and she, in grief, hurls herself 
from the top of a tower in the presence of her aged father. 

The form of this novel is a dialogue, divided into twenty-one acts, 
abounding in proverbs, and with some unhappily appropriate 
classical allusions in the most passionate speeches. Its undue 
length also is against it, and discounts it heavily as a work of 
art. But as the learned French critic—whose attempt to explain 
away the author de Rojas as a myth was so happily thwarted— 
has amply proved, the earliest form of the story is shorter. In that 
version the proverbs are less redundant, and the most unfortun- 
ate of the classical allusions are absent. But even without 
these omissions it is a fine book. There are passages such as 
Celestina’s praises of Parmeno’s dead mother, her friend when 
they were both whores together, and the passage at the 
supper party, where Celestina mourns the lost fabulous glories 
of her youth, the dainties and different wines that gentlemen 
would send her—‘ that of Monviedro, of Luque, of Toro, of 
Madrigal, of San Martin, and many others, . . .” and what a 

te she acquired. Or her justification of her trade : “* Why, 
— am I, Sempronio ? What do you know me to be? Didst 
oo me out of the puteria, broughtest thou me as a whore 
a the stews? Bridle your tongue for shame, and do 

dishonour my hoary hairs. I am an old woman of God's 
ne no worse than all other women are : I live by my occupa- 

88 other women do, very well and handsomely ; I seek 
not,” ete. Or her words when bending over Melibea who had 
ane for love at hearing Calisto praised: “What will you 
aint oy my precious pearl? Whence arose this sudden 

eyed RB omen —— 
ed examples, there is comedy all through, 
both subtle and broad, alike in the later and the original short 
version. Indeed, it is on this unity of quality that Mr. Allen 
cogently . : * q ty 
maintains the identity of authorship in both versions. 
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Of the translation it is enough to say that is in the best 
tradition of its period, and the shorter introduction on James 
Mabbe is full of charming anecdotes and well deserved praise. 
“The Interlude” and its appendix which conclude the volume 
are interesting both in relation to the rest, and as points in 
dramatic history; they expose an excellent and scholarly 
“ howler ” perpetrated by Hazlitt. 


A NEW SAINT? 


The Miracles of King Henry VI. By Ronatp Knox and SHANE 
LEsLIE. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The claims of Henry VI. to canonisation have suddenly 
been taken up again at the point where they were left by Henry 
VIII., when his divorce of Catherine of Aragon interrupted 
negotiations with Rome. The matter, one gathers, has not 
yet got as far as an appeal to the Holy See ; but it is definitely 
“in the air,” and is arousing much interest among English 
Roman Catholics. It is undeniable, of course, that, as a King, 
the last of the Lancastrians was a deplorable and expensive 
failure. Edward the Confessor and Charles the Martyr were 
strong men by comparison with him. And there is something 
painful in the idea of a saint being dragged about the country, 
tied to his wife’s apron-strings, through the successive stages 
of a bloody and disastrous civil war. Saints have often— 
perhaps usually—been afraid of women; but we can recall 
no other example of a saint who was also a hen-pecked husband. 

But when we leave these earthly considerations on one side, 
we begin to find ourselves on firmer ground. There is no doubt 
whatever that Henry was regarded as a saint by the great 
majority of his contemporaries, and this feeling persisted 
throughout the reigns of his Yorkist successors, who tried 
unsuccessfully to stamp it out. Not all the influence of the 
bench of Bishops who owed their appointments to York could 
prevent people from praying to him and visiting his tomb ; 
in fact these pilgrimages to Windsor rivalled those to Canterbury 
in popularity and only needed a Chaucer to make them equally 
well known to us to-day. When two carters were taking 
a barrel of wine from Reading to Aylesbury in the reign of 
Richard III., and the cart overturned breaking the barrel 
so that the wine began to run out, they did not rush forward 
to plug up the hole—they fell on their knees and prayed to 
good King Henry with the result that the flow immediately 
ceased, and the barrel was found quite full on arrival at Ayles- 
bury. When a man was seriously injured at football (an 
“abominable ” game, says the old chronicler, “rarely ending 
but with some loss, accident or disadvantage to the players ”’), 
the victim had the good fortune to see King Henry in a dream, 
and woke to find his health restored to him. A little girl 
swallowed a silver groat, and it was choking her; but the 
owner of the coin very sportingly vowed it to King Henry if 
she could throw it up—which she immediately did. 

All these examples are taken from the fifteenth century 
list of miracles which Fr. Knox and Mr. Shane Leslie have re- 
printed in this book with a few excisions and notes. The list 
was originally compiled from the sworn testimony of pilgrims 
who had gone to Windsor to testify their gratitude. It was 
investigated some thirty years later (under the Tudors) and 
twenty-three out of seventy-seven miracles were declared to 
be “proved.” It is long and undeniably impressive. Fr. 
Knox is justified in his claim that the evidence is “ unusually 
strong,” except of course for “‘ those who disbelieve in eccles- 
iastical miracles on principle.” On patriotic grounds, one 
hopes that King Henry may be canonised. It would be a 
belated recompense to the memory of a well-meaning monarch 
who got but a poor reward for his virtue here below. 


SMALL TALK AT WREYLAND 


Small Talk at Wreyland. By Cecit Torr. Third Series. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


There seems no reason why this “ small talk ” should not go 
on indefinitely. The present volume is the third of the series, 
and in every way it is as fresh and delightful as its predecessors 
which, as those who read the first and second series will agree, 
is saying a great deal. There is just the same happy incon- 
sequence here, and the same freedom from pedantry in the scholar- 
ship displayed. From paragraph to paragraph the talk runs 
continually on, each anecdote enshrined in crisp, appropriate 
English. Mr.Torr’s anecdotes are those ofa scholar, an antiquarian 
and a musician. 





—, 


In Wreyland (“on the east side of the Wrey, just opposi, 
the village of Lustleigh”) he has lived, and his fathers 
him ; and wherever his charming inconsequence may lead hip 
in this familiar narrative—Asia or Africa, Harrow or Cambri 
—it is from drowsy Wreyland that his journey begins andy 
it, before many paragraphs are done, that he returns. Alll thy 
he says carries conviction because he is careful of his facts 
he holds our attention because he knows how to exhibit them, 


Two fields in Bovey are called Portreve’s parkes: A 
gave them to this Bovey (Bovey Tracey) as endowment for , 
banquet at the beating of the bounds. But the Charity Cop, 
missioners have flouted the pious donor’s wishes, and the reny 
are now applied to praiseworthy prosaic purposes. Till the Com. 
missioners came, the bounders all rode horses decked with ribboy 
and flowers; and it was called “Mayor's Riding. And now m 
trudge round on foot, and are reduced to ginger-beer and buns, 


It is such old-fangled fancies Mr. Torr loves ; and if he kno; 
that it were folly to reintroduce these merry customs now that 
the peculiar need which gave rise to them has passed, at leag 
he wishes to set on record some of the more remote uncatalogued 
ones that have chanced across his path. Places of sweet 
unsophistication, like this Wreyland in the West, are all tw 
quickly disappearing ; it is well that one at least possesses jts 
chronicler. Of other Wreylands, of course, there are othe 
chroniclers ; but few are graced with such learning or wit. Ther 
is, so to speak, no nonsense about Mr. Torr; and whether he 
is chatting to his fellow-travellers concerning architecture o 
holiday-bunting, school-teaching or gardening, good sense is 
the leaven of his talk. Perhaps he is a little out of key, sometimes, 
with the rural habits of to-day; but his humour quickly prevent 
him from petulance. He laments the lack of that observation 
and shrewdness in the country children of to-day which mai 
their forefathers the worthy stout-hearted men they wer. 
These children get too much from print. It were wiser, he 
argues in passing, that, living in a land so rich in relics of the 
past as Wreyland is, they should study their history at first 
hand, and not waste their time dabbling amongst the doubtful 
facts their text-books give. His sense of humour is alert: 
There is a picture by Pesellino in the National Gallery, portraying 
the three persons of the Trinity. An old lady told me, forty years 
ago, that she took one of her maids there soon after this picture 
had arrived; the maid stared at the First Person for some con- 
siderable time, and then said, ‘‘ Lor’, mum, d’you think it’s like?” 


ELEPHANTS 


The Wanderings of an Elephant Hunter. By W. D. M. Bel. 
Newnes. 2ls. 


It is good for men to read the book of an elephant hunter. 
It knocks the complacency out of them. They may be full of 
honours and dripping with money; but having read such 
a book they know they have wasted their years, years that 
might have been spent in hunting elephants. —_ 

This is a most notable book on elephant hunting. Its author 
is the great ‘“‘ Bwana Bera,” to whom Major Rayne refers in 
his recently published “‘ The Ivory Raiders.” His name and 
his prowess are honourably known to every white and nearly 
every native hunter between the Soudan and Rhodesia. Like 
most men educated in “The University of Africa,” after the 
usual preliminaries at home, he has high spirits and a great deal 
to say when he thinks it worth while. He writes extremely 
well, and his book is beautifully produced and illustrated by 
a large number of his own sketches and photographs. 

Elephants can certainly be taught tricks, but Mr. Bell does not 
credit them with unusual intelligence. A bull he killed in the 
Gondokoro region fell on a calf that made a loud outcry. 

Suddenly the cow herd came rushing along back to it. They 
surrounded it and crowded all about it while some of them made 
short rushes here and there, pag = ~— pees Krae with 

lenty of an trumpeting. Now, I thought, we see a 

bf the vee 2 & intelligence of the elephant. If elephants really 

do help off their wounded comrades, as is so often and so a 

described by hunters, surely they will release a trapped youngster. 

All they have to do is to give a lift with their powerful trunks and 

the trick is done. Nothing of the sort happened. 

The herd merely stamped around in a commotion, and som 
the calf was dead. 

The author does not believe the yarns about “ elephant 
cemeteries,” to which the big beasts wander off to die. One 
he was shown was merely the place where, in a bad drought, 
men and elephants alike had perished after drinking at bitter 
saline springs. 

Elephants are well-armoured. They have very few vulnerable 
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f “An Epoch-Making Discovery.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
CONSCIOUS CONTROL 


OF THE 


INDIVIDUAL 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER, 


Author of Man’s Supreme Inheritance. 


With an Introduction by 
PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Man has a genius for defeating his own ends. A sleep- 
less night is but one of the many object-lessons in this 
truth; and at every turn our Sub-Conscious Self gets the 
better of our Will. Mr. Alexander’s practical remedy 
for this innate perversity, a remedy which has already 
been acclaimed by the scientific world and bids fair to 
put mankind on a new footing, lies not in blind faith 
nor in the childish formule of Auto-Suggestion, but in 
the resumption of the Conscious Control of all our 
activities. 

His book will hit thinking people like a blow. But com- 
fort and remedy are close at hand; and there is not a 
man or woman among us who can afford to neglect his 
discovery and the opportunities of betterment which it 
offers. 
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Now Incorporating “'TO-DAY ” 


With the February issue, LIFE & 
LETTERS has absorbed TO-DAY, 
strengthened its list of contributors, 
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to One Shilling per copy. 
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What Mr. Asquith in His Book, “ The Genesis | 
of the War,’”’ Does Not Tell Us. | 

By E. G. JELLICOE (Gray's Inn). 
12s. 6d. net. 


Among other things, the book reveals the inner history 
of facts underlying both British and American Twentieth 
tury diplomacy and political polity as seen from an 
man's standpoint. It shows what “ playing the 
game in Imperialism and Transatlanticism has done for 
nistianity, Civilisation, and the world at large. 


John Long Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London. 








J. M. Dent & Sons, tta. 
MUSSOLINI: As REVEALED IN 


HIS POLITICAL SPEECHES (NOVEMBER, 
1914—AUGUST, 1923). 
Translated by BARONE BERNARDO 
QUARANTA di SAN SEVERINO. _Iilus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“We recommend everyone to study these piercing 
speeches. They resound with sincere yet far-reaching 
statesmanship.”—Saturday Review. 


CHINA. 


Translated from the French by MRS. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A brilliant historical survey covering art, literature 
and religion. Mr. Hovelaque’s book is one of that pecu- 
liarly valuable type which one rightly calls illuminating.” 

~-Glasgow Herald. 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF 
RELIGION. 


By BARON F. VON HUGEL. New and 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. 35s. net. 


“A treasure house of wisdom.”—Weekly Westminster. 
“A religious classic.”—Birmingham Post. 


LI PO, THE CHINESE POET. 


Translations, Biographical and Critical Matter 
by SHIGEYOSHI OBATA. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 




















Revised and Enlarged Editions. Edited by 

THOMAS CALDWELL. 7s. 6d. net. 
TALKS AND TRAITS. 

By H. C. MINCHIN. 6s. net. 


“All who value the union of art and learning should 
read it."—T7imes Literary Supplement. 


THE 


LIBRARY of GREEK THOUGHT. 
Edited by ERNEST BARKER, M.A., LL.D. 


Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net per volume. 


GREEK RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, M.A. 


GREEK ECONOMICS. 
By M. L. W. LAISTNER, M.A. 


{ Volumes dealing with Science, Art and Philosophy have 
been planned, and a Prospectus will be sent post free on 
ap plication. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S 


Collected Essays and Papers. 3 Vols. Demy 
8vo. 31s. 6d. net the set. 
“No one living has done more than he to maintain the 
dignity of letters and in particular to insist on the impor- 
tance of criticism as an individual and creative branch of 
literature.”.—Edmund Gosse in The Sunday Times. 


CASTE AND OUTCAST. 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJLI. 
10s. 6d. net. 











“ A remarkable book.”—The Graphic. 

“Tf we want to know the ‘really and truly’ India (as 
Kipling would say) from within, we should read what Mr. 
Mukerji has written.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
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spots, and these Mr. Bell charts with care, discussing the 
best occasions for aiming at each of them. The novice is 
tempted to treat the whole animal as a target, especially when 
it is charging. This must be resisted at all costs. “If you 
can force yourself to wait until you have counted ten slowly, the 
animal is yours,’ says the author. That is the classic African 
maxim, but few novices will thank you for it, appealing, heatedly, 
for a tip that will force the charging bull to wait until you have 
counted ten. Even the great ‘“‘ Bwana Bera ” has no exhortation 
but the obvious one for the occasions when we are thankful 
that we have time to count four, very quickly, before six tons 
of hurtling fury is on top of us! 

The mystery of the sense of direction has received increasing 
attention of late. Mr. Bell reminds us of the atrophy that has 
robbed us of it after centuries of stereotyped passings and re- 
passings on European roads. The African natives still possess 
it to a marked degree. 

They cannot explain it themselves. They simply know the direc- 
tion without taking bearings or doing any thing consciously. : 
Something, which we have probably lost, leads them straight on, 
even in pitch darkness. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


By H. F. Rusinstern and Hatcorr Grover. The Con- 
By ALLAN Monkuovuse. Midsummer Madness. 
8s. 6d. paper, 5s. cloth, each. 


Exodus. 
quering Hero. 
By Cuirrorp Bax. Benn. 

These are the first three volumes of a new series of Contemporary 
British Dramatists, whose repertory opens with a ‘“‘dramatic sequence,” 
recounting the attainment by the children of Israel of the Promised 
Land. Ezodus, in five episodes, begins in the days of Joseph, and 
ends in the camp beneath Mount Sinai. So long a stretch of historic 
time, of course, is apt to break up the easy continuity of action in a 
play. But the scenes contain eloquent moments of high and sombre 
prophecy, though it was, perhaps, a more than prophetic liberty to 
make Moses, setting out into the desert, point up to “‘ Orion striding 
across the heavens.” 

In The Conquering Hero Mr. Monkhouse has produced a sympa- 
thetic but not mawkish study of the tragedy of a young idealist in 
the late war. The characters of the two brothers, all but con- 
scientious objectors, in the midst of their actively patriotic rela- 
tives, are sensitively drawn, and the quick-moving interlude of the 
third act, placed behind the enemy lines in France, would be brought 
up, in stage production, into effective relief by the quiet tone of the 
rest of the piece. A play well worth reading. 

Mr. Clifford Bax’s “‘ play for music” prattles along with a very 
accomplished gaiety, enclosed within a neat artifice of double construc- 
tion. Pantaloon, Harlequin, Mrs. Pascal and Columbine, work out 
their intricate permutations on the lawn, “ pertaining to” an Inn 
called (if you please) “‘ The Blithe Heart,’’ and Pantaloon is a middle- 
aged business man of the name of Pat Nolan, while his rival is none 
other than a young scholar named Harley Quinn. Round these 
characters Mr. Bax entwines his appropriate songs, rather with the 
air of an urbane gentleman playing with a daisy-chain. A very light 
and very, very sweet wine. 


The Adding Machine. A Play. By Exmer Rice. 6s. 


Mr. Elmer Rice made his name as a highly-skilled writer of “‘ thrill- 
plays.”” With The Adding Machine he does not let his hand forget 
the cunning thus acquired, but he steps forward at the same time as a 
powerful recruit to the leftward wing of the modern American theatre. 
His play, in essence, is a morality in terms of New York, a half-pitiful, 
half-scornful dissection of Everyman in the person of one Zero, a poor, 
loveless, timorous, white-collared, tenement-dwelling book-keeper, 
The actual story of his one decisive gesture in this world (he stabs the 
boss of his department store with a bill-file), and of his adventures in 
the next (where the eternally ingrained cowardice of his soul makes 
him reject Paradise), is a somewhat bare theme in itself, but Mr. Rice’s 
stage technique is extraordinarily compelling and instructive. The 
seven-page soliloquy of Zero arraigned in the court of justice is as 
forcible as anything of Eugene O’Neill’s—and, incidentally, is an 
excellent example of the acerb pungency of the New York vernacular ; 
and the rendering of the unspoken thoughts of the book-keeper and 
his vis-d-vis at the desk, in the second scene, is admirably ingenious. 
The play was produced last March in its native city by the Theatre 
Guild, and the book has eight noteworthy photographs of Mr. Lee 
Simonson’s settings. 


Leviathan. Chapman and Dodd. 


When Mr. Bolitho goes to Madame Tussaud’s, the waxen figures 
rise up and cry aloud to him. When he goes to Essen, or Lausanne or 
Paris, statesmen and magnates stand up before him with the horrifying 
reality of wax dummies. Curzons and Chicherins twitch and gyrate 
in their historic antics like fantoccini. In these curiously vivid essays 


Heinemann. 


By Wr.u1am Bo.irso. 5s. 


the outward and inner history of the past two or three years takes on a 
quick, glamorous life. 


Like a hawk, Mr. Bolitho hovers over the 


ee, 


European scene, with merciless intensity of aim he swoops, and 
always the sharp claws of his phrases strike into the vitals of his 
France has been his richest hunting-ground. Siki shatters the mob. 
idol at Montrouge ; Zaharoff and Venizelos throw their Politica} dig 
in the Avenue du Bois ; Daudet, Poincaré, Dorten, Judet and othe 
are suddenly revealed as hero-villains of their own melodrams_ 
words, effects, scenery, properties and production all unmistakably 
by Mr. Bolitho. He has a good sardonic humour, too : witness ti 
excellent stories of the Emperor Khai Dinh’s visit to France last 
summer, or of the Pilgrims’ Dinner on the occasion of the Leviathan’; 
first Atlantic trip. Mr. Bolitho’s peculiar gifts are shared by fer 
writers in present-day journalism. He can see, and he can wri 
And with his acute sensibility to colour and shape and the flavour of 
words, these commentaries on recorded history make good, me. 
dramatic reading 


The Doctor Looks at Literature. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

The author of this book is apparently a professional alienist wy 
considers that he is thus peculiarly equipped to criticise moden 
literature. He “‘ exposes’ in separate chapters Proust, Dostoievsiy, 
James Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, Barbellion, Amiel, Duhamd 
D. H. Lawrence and J. St. Loe Strachey—a strange mixture ony 
united by a very varying degree of subjectivity. Virginia Woolf 
Stella Benson, Rose Macaulay and Rebecca West are also, but mon 
shortly, treated. We found nothing in his psychological analysy 
that a fairly competent literary critic would not have been able y 
convey without any technicality. As a by no means unfair sample 
of his own style we may quote this conclusion to his Proust: 

The discerning reader must look intensely at M. Proust’s work 

If he looks long enough they seem to take on the appearance gi 

Mene, Tekel, Phares (sic). 


This is by no means the most cryptic of his utterances, at some o 
which we have stared so long that they seem to mean “ Physician, 
heal thyself.””" Photographs at least are always attractive, and thoe 
which illustrate this book have even in some cases the added interes 
of unfamiliarity. 


By Josera Couns. Allen ay 


History of Assyria. 
Curator of the Oriental 
Scribner’s. 30s. 

This is a full and careful and very interesting account of th 
Assyrian Empire, from its beginnings in the fourteenth down to it 
collapse in the seventh century B.c. Professor Olmstead will no 
accept the orthodox view that lumps the Assyrians with th 
Babylonians, and regards their culture as a mere reflection o 
Babylonian civilisation. Equally does he dispute the ide- 
popularised by the Bible and elaborated by modern historians— 
that Assyria summed up all the Oriental vices, that it bred through 
hundreds of years a race of ferocious beasts, living by cruelty and 
terror and for plunder and gross pleasure. That the Assyrians wer 
imperialists and that they did not shrink from “ frightfulness,” 
Professor Olmstead admits; but they were no worse, he asserts, 
than other imperialists. They were sound administrators, too, # 
well as warriors, and they had a culture of their own, as he is at 
pains to show—arts, literature and religion, which rank them hig 
among the ancient civilisations. The book is embellished with s 
large number of illustrations, and it is well indexed. 


By A. T. Otmstreap, Professor of History, 
Museum, University of Illinois 


The Hellenistic Age. Essays by J. B. Bury, E. A. Barser, Epwys 
Bevan, W. W. Tarn. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

A generation which has Mr. H. G. Wells for its gadfly has already 
ceased to believe that ancient history means simply a detailed study 
of Greece and Rome, with a casual squint at some barbaric empire 
in the Near East. It will be equally ready to believe, we hope, that 
it was misled at school about the unimportance of the “ Helleniste 
age.” Professor Bury rightly protests against the habit of treating 
the period that followed Alexander’s conquests “as if it were ™ 
more than a wayside inn in which a historical student travelling 
from Athens and Sparta to Rome is forced reluctantly to halt for 
a few hours.” He himself contributes an admirable little essay ® 
the period; Dr. Edwyn Bevan discusses Hellenistic philosophy, 
Mr. Barber Alexandrian literature, and Mr. Tarn “The Social 
Question in the Third Century.” The reader of this book will a 
only find it full of interest in itself, but will be able to estimate how 
deeply both Roman and modern civilisations are indebted ® 
Hellenism. 


English Industries of the Middle Ages. By L. F. Salzman, MA, 
F.5.A. New edition, enlarged and illustrated. Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 

We are glad to see this revised and enlarged edition of the 
excellent book which Mr, Salzman first published in 1913. Ti 
reader will find it a thoroughly stimulating introduction to the 
industrial history of medi#val England. A dozen of the m 
important industries—including mining and quarrying, building 
metalworking, clothmaking, pottery, leatherworking—are dealt with 
separately and in detail down to about the middle of the 
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The Edinburgh Review. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
JANUARY, 1924. 
TAIN AND EUROPE. 
GREAT OFLECTIONS ON AIR WARFARE. ’ 
THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. By A. B. WALKLEY. 
OXFORD UNION. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
PAUL THE SILENTIARY. By F. A. Wricur. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. By STEPHEN GwyNN. 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILDFOWL. By Hvuc# ELtior. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF TOCQUEVILLE AND HENRY REEVE. Part II. 
vy. A. H. JOHNSON. 
THE pRIGINS OF CIVILISATION. By O. G. S. CRAWForRD. . 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ULSTER. By D. A. Cuart, Litt.D. 
ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ART. By FRANK RUTTER 
THE NAVY AND THE DARDANELLES. By Davip HANwNay. 
PROTECTION IN AUSTRALIA. By F. A. W. GISBORNE. 
WAR SUPPLIES AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 
y C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
TARIFFS AND EMPIRE. By the Eprror. 


The English Historical Review. 


Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
Anticles, JANUARY, 1924. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE BATTLE OF MAES MADOG AND THE WELSH CAMPAIGN OF 
1294-5. By J. G. EDWARDS. } 

THE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTATION OF ENGLISH WOOLLENS 
IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By H. L. Gray. 

PETER WENTWORTH. Part I. By J. E. NEALE. 

PRINCESS LIEVEN AND THE PROTOCOL OF 4 APRIL, 1826. 
By HaROLD TEMPERLEY. 

NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 


7s. 6d. net. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. SHORT NOTICES. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 





BURBERRYS SALE 


Weatherproofs, Suits, 


Overcoats, Gowns. 


FEBRUARY 
THE 
BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF. 


World-renowned for its healthful 
= protection. Gabardine combined 73 
proofed check. Usually 5 Gns. - /6 


THE MOTOR BURBERRY. 


Double-buttoning fronts and 
| \ lined 
eece or weed. Usually 5 G 

. ‘ ns. 


8 ns. - - - 

LOUNGE & SPORTS SUITS. 

Usually 10} & 11'Gas. 9 & 54 Gns. 
Write for full Sale Catalogue. 


BURBERRYS Ltd., 
Haymarket, S.W. 1 LONDON. 
































OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. £7 7s. net.) ; 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balzac’s Novels, 3, vols., {124 
’ Diary by Wheatley, best edition, 10 vols., £7; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
a, Casanova’s Memoirs, 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
charming illustrations, 128. 6d. (cost 25s. net.); Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
Pope, 218.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 18s.; Hobson‘s 
£6 6s.; Burton’s Arabiag Nights, 17 vols., illus., £17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, {2 2s.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete set, 
a3 vols., {22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 vols., 
70 108.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., {12 15s. ; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
tos. (pub. £6 6s. act.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
mn large or smal) lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 

HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





For the health 


worried. 








INVALIDS ¢ meAGED, 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree t this in itself is one of 
the finest nerve restoratives, 

Sold in tins by all Chemists. 









Prices: U4; 23; 4; ae 








G TORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 


publication.—Payment on acceptance; new writers weicomed.—Post MSS. 


to Manacgr, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 











“The immediate prospect in Germany is 


“It is time we helped the German people, and behaved to them as we behaved to the French after the 
Napoleonic War.”—Very Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE IN WANT 


The TIMES Berlin Correspondent wrote in November:— 


WIDESPREAD STARVATION 


of those who are least of all responsible for the disasters which have befallen Europe.” 


“The People are Weak, and Hungry, and Exhausted.” 





Workers and middle-classes suffer alike. 


Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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———— 


The most helpless victims are the women and children. 


A Call to Generous Britain! 


Your Gift may be sent to the FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE (Carl Heath, 
Secretary), Room 8, Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, which is co-operating in 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY 


Gifts of clean clothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean’s Buildings, New Street 


—OBSERVER. 
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‘century. The final chapter is a general discussion of the control of 
industry—regulations made by, or for, the craftsman in his own 
or the employer’s or the consumer's interest. Mr. Salzman lends 
no support to the idea that these centuries were a Golden Age. Our 
ancestors applied some sound principles, but they did not always 
apply them successfully. They had a short way with profiteers, 
but the profiteer was not extinguished. They had elaborate systems 
of preventing adulteration and maintaining quality of workmanship ; 
but the manufacturer and trader were fertile in expedients for 
turning a dishonest penny. Workmen were not wage-slaves ; but 
hours of work were generally long, though against this must be set 
the frequency of holidays. There was, of course, a constant conflict 
not only between the gilds and the outside world, but also (and 
this became especially marked after the middle of the fourteenth 
century) between masters and journeymen and apprentices inside 
the gild. Mr. Salzman gives us some interesting references to early 
“‘Trade Union organisation ” in the “ yeomen gilds” and “‘ bacheleries,’ 
which the workmen formed to force up wages or otherwise to protect 
their interests against their employers. 
Roman Politics. By F. F. Assorr. Harrap. 5s. 

This is a silly book. The author, determined to prove that the 
modern world has everything to learn from a study of the ancient, 
makes one far-fetched comparison after another. Presumably the 
object is to give the American business men, who have subscribed 
for the publication of this and other volumes on Our Debt to Rome, 
the sense that they are getting their money’s worth, and to dispose 
them to be generous to the Universities from which such products 
issue. This comes from Princeton. 
Christ’s Hospital: A Retrospect. By Epmunp BiuNpDEN. Chris- 

tophers. 7s. 6d. 

Not many schools are so fortunate in their annalists as Christ’s 
Hospital has been; but then not many schools have enjoyed so 
historic and paintable a past. Nor is it given to every school to 
number among its inmates three such men as Lamb, Coleridge and 
Leigh Hunt, each of whom has left pen-pictures of his school-days 
that are of the very stuff of our literary heritage. With these last, 
indeed, Mr. Blunden (the latest to join the ranks of Christ’s Hospital 
annalists) has not a little in common; and if there were no Boyers 
in his own day, of whom to tell such gorgeous and dreadful tales 
(‘Poor J. B.—may all his faults be forgiven, and may he be wafted 
to bliss by little cherub boys, all head and wings, with no bottoms 
to reproach his sublunary infirmities”) it is with something of their 
kindly gratitude that, in his last chapter, he reviews the school as 
he knew it. The whole book reads as if the compilation of this 
“retrospect” had been a most grateful task to Mr. Blunden, than 
whom we can imagine no one more able to breathe life into the history 
of such a foundation. And what a glorious tradition it is that he 
records. From the days of Edward the Sixth to that day when, three 
centuries later, the school was carried bodily out into the green 
fields of Horsham, its ardours and endurances have been knit into 
the history of London itself. No wonder that a boy of the Newgate 
Street days was moved to say: “It seemed as if we were not so 
much our parents’ children as the City of London’s children.” Among 
their many fathers the boys can number even Pepys himself. All 
“Housey” boys, past and present, will welcome Mr. Blunden’s 
thorough and engagingly written book. 


THE CITY 


HERE has been a slight improvement in the value of 
the pound in New York which, at the time of writing, 
fetches $4.25}. Despite all legislative efforts, the French 

exchange does not seem to be able to go below 92 francs to 
the pound; it is not correct that the French Government 
is going to prosecute certain makers of thermometers if the 
temperature falls below freezing point. An event of the week 
worth recording is the offer of £3,000,000 Southern Rhodesia 
5 per cent. stock at 98. This colony came into existence as 
a separate government only last October, and as no self-respect- 
ing Government can look the world in the face without a public 
debt, this issue is being made. The prospectus does not state 
the population of the colony, but the stock is a trustee security, 
and at the issue price yields a little over £5 2s. per cent. The 
Mexican Eagle Oil Company progress report for the half-year 
ended December last is out. It shows that the production 
for the year 1923 was 9,251,591 barrels as against 12,390,429 
in the previous year, but its shipments were only one million 
barrels less at 21,609,000, for it increased its purchases of oil 
from 5,418,910 to 11,100,000 barrels. The sinking of pros- 


pecting wells in new areas, where other companies have been 
successful, is proceeding, and the report is reassuring in that 
it states that ample funds are available to carry out the present 
exploration programme. 


Market opinion is that at the very 





ee, 


least the company can make sufficient profits from 

purchased and imported crude oil to meet the interest ail 

7 per cent. First Preference shares. These are quoted at about 

13s. as against 16s. 6d. for the ordinary; this is an anomaly 

and the quotations ought to be in the reverse order, 
* *~ * 


Two or three years ago the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
like all other big trading corporations, felt the strain of th 
slump and general fall in the value of stocks of goods, 
sections of the press, which up to then had hardly ackno 
the existence of the co-operative movement, began to draw 
attention to it now that it was possible to make unfavourh, 
comments. This was all to the good, for the average busines 
man south of Bedford was almost entirely ignorant of ty 
extent and importance of the co-operative movement. 
in 1919 the C.W.S. raised £2,500,000 in the shape of 5} per cent 
Development Bonds, and by further issues increased then 
until there are over £7,000,000 of these Bonds in circulation, 
C.W.S. finances have now improved to such an extent that, 
to save interest, it has given notice to pay off a large proportion 
of the Bonds at the end of June. This is a striking e 
of the financial strength of the co-operative movement, anf 
indicates its superiority in this respect to our greatest commercial 
undertakings, which, when the C.W.S. financed itself at 5} pe 
cent., found it necessary to pay 8 per cent. for similar accom. 
modation, and quite recently—as in the case of Nobel Industries 
and the English Electric Company, two prominent and excep 
tionally sound undertakings—replaced their 8 per cent. Note 
by 54 and 6 per cent. debentures respectively. When th 
Daily Mail issued £8,000,000 of 7 per cent. debenture stock a 
few months ago, the magnitude of the sum was the talk of th 
City ; but not one City man in ten thousand is even aware of 
the existence o1 the C.W.S. Bonds, let alone the size of the issu, 
and the matter is important as showing that there are reservoirs 
of capital, composed of an enormous number of small amounts, 
unknown and untapped by the Stock Exchange. 


* * * 


The visitor from another world who came to London nov, 
and performed the appalling task of reading through the speeches 
ot leaders of finance, would be justified in thinking that the on 
thing these gentlemen had been longing for for years was the 
advent of a Labour Government. He would find them warming 
their misguided compatriots against sending their money to the 
United States for investment there. One bank deputy-chairman, 
for instance, went so far as to say, “ It is amazing that people 
should imagine they can get better security by investing a 
other countries”; and he added: “these timorous people 
who are forsaking British securities for the sake of investing 
their money abroad with the mistaken idea that they wil 
obtain greater security—and there are people so investing their 
money—I am going to prophesy that they will crawl back ia 
a few years with a very substantial loss in their investments, 
and, personally, I shall have very little sympathy with them.” 
This gentleman and others are directing their warnings pat 
ticularly against investing at this moment in American securities. 
It is refreshing to hear this sort of talk now, and a pity that it 
was not uttered some weeks ago. 


* * * 


When I was in the United States, the head of a well-known 
statistical organisation there told me that according to all 
economic laws, a slump was due there a year ago, and was 
regarded as inevitable. But the feeling grew that it was time 
to speak more optimistically, so all the Rotary Clubs and 
similar institutions talked themselves into believing that trade 
was going to improve instead of worsen, with the result that it 
actually did improve. It looks as though something of the same 
sort were now in operation here, for branch bank managers 
are talking quite cheerfully to clients. From the patriote 
point of view this is commendable and gratifying ; and from 
the investment point of view it is probably also sound, for, a8 
I indicated in these notes on the 19th January, it would appea? 
as though the depreciation of the pound in NewYork had 
its worst. There is, however, a little inconsistency ™ the 
remarks of some of the bank chairmen, for at the same time 
they point out how desirable it is that we should invest cap" 
abroad in order to increase our invisible exports in the shape 
of interest and dividends from outside this country, and in this 
respect an investment in the United States is as good as anywhere 
else ; but from the point of view of exchange, the right time 
to buy American investments was a year ago when the po 


procured $4.72 and not now when it will only obtain $4.25. 
A. Emi Davies. 
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DIABETES 


CAN BE CURED. 


new discovery by well-known London 
Chemist, achieving wonderful results in the 


most serious Cases. 





Claims endorsed by Medical Testimony. 





from that dread disease, Diabetes, will learn with relief that 

Pea ace, in the person of a well-known London Research Chemist, 

S collaboration with a qualified medical man of many years’ standing, 

sascceded in producing a true remedy which ensures early and pronounced 
rmprovement in every case, no matter how serious or long standing. 

The new remedy, which is known as 


PANULIN 


sist of either drugging or injections. It is a combination of 

- a constituents, supplied in simple tablet form. It is taken by the mouth, 

is comparatively inexpensive (only about one-tenth the cost of the present 

treatment), is entirely harmless and quite free from h poglycoemic risks. The 

treatment does not interfere in any way with the sufferer’s normal activities, 

ial dieting is not essential, and the remedy can be self-administered in 
secordance with the simple directions sent out with every box. 


The Daily Mail (September, 1923) says:— 
“The experiments which are being made for the cure of Diabetes are 
reported to be proving quite successful. A West End Physician who 
is treating his Diabetes patients with this synthetic Insulin is delighted 
with the progress they are makir‘g. 
“*The difference between the new compound and ordinary insulin is 
very great,’ he said yesterday. ‘Insulin simply supplies something 
which helps the sugar to be assimilated, and a patient has to keep on 
taking it. Here we have apparently an absolute cure, b the 
new com d supplies fresh material which positively builds up new 
cells in the pancreas, and nature throws off the diseased cells as soon 
as there are sufficient new ones to replace them. That means that 
when all the diseased cells are thrown off the cure is complete.’” 





All sufferers from Diabetes should apply at once for a copy of the Treatise, 
“Diabetes and its Cure,” which will be sent FREE and post free upon request; 
or a sample box (sufficient for a full week’s treatment) will be sent post free 
on receipt of 10/6 from the Sole Manufacturers and Distributors: Panulin 
Dept. as The Bio-Medical Company, Ltd., 40 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Leadon, W. 1. 





ART GALLERIES. 
T THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY.—ALEXANDER WALKER 


—Exhibition of Etchings and Drawings. Daily 10.30 to 6., including 
Saturdays. Durham House Street, Adelphi. 


TYPEWRITING 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

. Ww 

| e St & upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intell. gent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1. 
"Phone—Mayfair 1223 and 1224, 


By appointment to H.M. the King 
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“Facts are stubborn things” ‘ 
OLD AGE CREEPS ON. | 

Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the f 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., : 
¥ 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Pa a ae 


THINNESS 


For Real Cure write to Eustace Miles, M.A., 
41a Chandos Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 




















TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


THE MYSTIC EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


Feb. 29.—PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGHDAD, BABYLON, 
EUPHRATES, PERSIAN GULF, DESERT CAMPING. 

Mar. 6.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA. MOTOR TOUR DE LUXE. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, §&.E. 19. 








YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
teporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—__ METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 

Bloomsbury Square, Londos, W.C.1. Large and well appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘“ Bookcraft, London,” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 





Boarding House, 








London, W.C. 1, 


ASTHORS MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available —Miss RopseTs, 5 High Holborp. 

















| O ENSURE the regular delivery of Tae New 
" STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free...  ... vse eee 30. Od. 
pee 
Three Months ,, _,, w. 7s. 6d, 


~ should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
Woon” 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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UTHORS’' MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas Gre in 

experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxrs. 
.  ~_j/ a — Authors’ MSS., OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
mr cotenon "to" Mas :"v?"Entorrea, 33 “Grays tas "hoca, 4? Svmlorae Board. Reidence among the pines; south ampect; 6 mina. se 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. A bright winter home. Bridge, table 
tennis, etc.—Mrs. Rocers. (Cookery diploma.) 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House. 

Large country house, centrally heated, near Shanklin and Ventnor. 

me country and mild climate. Reduced terms till end of March.— 
Mrs. WYNNE. 








DVERTISEMENT RATES: PuBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.00 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS, Is. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 





NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








(adburys 





Spoon 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 





Chocolates 








{EAH See THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE 4 pq7——— 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Midland Bank, Limited, was 
held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 4, on January 25th, 
1924. 

The CHAIRMAN (The Right Hon. R. McKenna), who presided, 
said : 

It is more than three years since the returns of unemployment 
first showed a distressing increase. We are accustomed to the 
cyclical movement in which good and bad trade follow each other 
in regular succession, but the duration and intensity of the present 
period of depression are unprecedented in modern experience. The 
destruction of accustomed markets through the economic breakdown 
of a large part of Europe, political disturbance or uncertainty at 
home and abroad, violent changes from one type of demand to another 
at the close of a great war, the drain upon the essential supply of 
capital by over-burdensome taxation—all 
gravely injurious to trade and, so long as they persist, cannot faij 
to retard our full recovery. But the particular influence on trade 
upon which I propose to speak is that of monetary policy, a matter 
which I believe to be of much greater importance than is generally 
recognised and which certainly merits close examination. 

What is meant by monetary policy ?_ Before I answer this question 
let me define the sense in which I shall use the word money. I under- 
stand by it all currency in circulation among the public and all bank 
deposits drawable by cheque. To define monetary policy in a few 
words I should say that it is the policy which concerns itself with 
regulating the quantity of money. As I shall show later it is con- 
trolled by the Bank of England, but the action or requirements 
of the Government may seriously affect it. 


HOW MONEY IS CREATED. 

Under the system which prevails in our country, there is only 
one method by which we can add to or diminish the aggregate amount 
of our money. Gold coin is no longer minted, and additional paper 
currency is not issued except to meet the demands of the public. 
When the public require more currency they draw it from the banks 
and deposits are reduced as currency in circulation is increased. 


these are conditions 


The amount of money in existence varies only with the action of 
the banks in increasing or diminishing deposits. We know how 
this is effected. Every bank loan and every bank purchase of 
securities creates a deposit, and every repayment of a bank loan 
and every bank sale destroys one. 

While banks have this powér of creating money it will be found 
that they exercise it only within the strict limits of sound banking 
policy. Any one who studies the monthly statements of the London 
Clearing Banks will see that these banks keep a reserve of cash 
fairly constant in relation to the amount of their deposits. If banks 
increase their loans and investments, the result would be to increase 
the aggregate amount of their deposits but to add nothing to their 
cash resources. The proportion of cash to deposits would be reduced 
and, in the judgment of those responsible for the management of 
the banks, would be less than sound banking principles dictated. 
Thus a limit is placed on a bank’s power of lending by the amount 
of its cash and, so long as the canons of conservative banking are 
conformed to, additional loans can only be made if this cash is increased. 
It follows that any variation in the amount of money in the country 
is conditional upon a variation in the aggregate amount of cash 
held by the banks. 


HOW BANK CASH IS CREATED. 

There are only two ways of adding to or reducing the cash resources 
of the banks. The first arises from the action of the public. If 
less currency is required in circulation and the surplus is paid into 
the banks their cash resources are increased ; 
more currency is required in circulation and larger amounts are 
withdrawn from the banks, their cash resources are reduced. The 
second and principal cause of movement is action by the Bank of 
England. We have already seen that every loan or investment 
by a bank creates a deposit, but a loan or purchase by the Bank of 
England has a further effect. It creates bank cash, or in other 


and conversely, if 





i. 


words adds to the banks’ cash resources. Thus the Bank may mab 
loans or enforce repayment by modifying or increasing the sevens 
of its terms. It may buy gold or sell gold; it may buy securitig 
or sell securities. Every transaction of this kind leads to a Variatigg 
in the amount of money in the country, and by this means CXETCises 
a powerful influence on trade. Hence the importance of Moneta 
TRADE REVIVAL DEPENDENT ON BROAD 
CASH BASIS. 

Now it is generally accepted that if the price level be unchangy 
an increase in the volume of trade will require an increase in the 
volume of bank credit and currency, that is to say, of money, 
follows that when trade is improving and the unemployed are being 
absorbed into industry, if the price level is to remain stable, monetary 
policy should be directed to an increase in the supply of mone 
Hence to permit of an increase in the total of employment the banks 
must obtain additional cash resources, and this can only be effected 
by the Bank of England letting out more money. Shortly stated 
the argument is as follows. When national output is below pp. 
ductive capacity, the policy should be to let money out; whe 
production is at a maximum, the outflow of money should be checks 
and, if inflationary symptoms have appeared, money should 
withdrawn. 

It must be remembered that no trade can stand up against a con. 
tinued decline in the purchasing power of the public. Less mony 
means lower prices or less production or both, and orders will & 
withheld so long as there is an expectation that prices will fall. We 
have deliberately to make up our minds as to what we want. I 
we mean to get rid of unemployment we must have more mone 
in existence to take up the increased production; if we mean to 
reduce our present amount of money we shall not escape continued 
unemployment. 

GOLD NO LONGER FUNCTIONS. 

Before the war if conditions were such that more currency was 
required in circulation the Bank of England was compelled to buy 
gold in order to maintain its reserve with the necessary consequence 
of increasing the cash resources of the banks. But now no gold 
is bought by the Bank of England and, unless that institution make 
additional loans or investments, there is an automatic throttle 
the expansion of bank credit and the trade revival must be brought 
to a standstill. Hence it is only by wise action on the part of th 
Bank of England that the restriction on trade revival can be removed, 
and the increase in bank deposits during recent months shows that 
monetary policy has been directed to creating the additional money 
necessary to carry a larger volume of production. 


MONETARY INFLATION AND PRODUCTIVE 
CREDITS DISTINGUISHED. 

Unfortunately, many people look upon any increase in the amoutt 
of money as inflation. They fail to observe the distinction betwees 
the different kinds of bank loans which create additional monty 
and denounce them all in one sweeping judgment. When a Gover 
ment shrinks from raising sufficient revenue by taxation to on 
its current expenditure and makes good the deficiency by borrowing 
from banks, I agree that inflation of this kind deserves unqualified 
condemnation. It leads to a depreciation of the currency, and | 
need not dwell upon the social and commercial evils that must 
befall a nation in these circumstances. But a bank loan to 4 mame 
facturer or merchant, as the result of which more goods are brought 
into existence and placed upon the market, is on a different footing 
In the first case, the loan remains outstanding after the proceeds 
have been spent ; in the second, when the goods have been produced 
and sold, the money received for them is available for repayment 
of the bank loan, or, to use a common phrase, the loan is self-liquidat 
ing. There is a distinct limit, however, to the justifiable creation 
As soon as there is sufficient money 
on is capable, 
loans should 


even of productive credits. , 
to carry the full volume of production of which the nati 
no more should be created and the repayment of past 
balance the extension of new ones. 
MIDLAND BANK FIGURES. 

I turn now to the story of the progress of our own Bank. os 

The past year has been eventful. In the first place we have ~4 
a most desirable alteration in our title, a change which has 
generally approved by shareholders and customers. 
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we 
Next, our connections with associated banks have undergone 
‘on as @ result of two important developments, one of which 
is not yet completed. First, in view of the establishment of the 
jrish Free State as @ self-governing dominion the Belfast Banking 
resolved to dispose of the portion of their business which 
was carried oD in that area. Secondly, we are acquiring a controlling 
interest in the North of Scotland Bank, Limited, on terms which 
were announced last month. After an investigation of the accounts 
we are satisfied that the terms of the arrangement between us are 
mutually advantageous, and that the transaction will be profitable 
tous. Asa result of the new coalition we shall in conjunction with 
our subsidiaries be operating nearly 2,200 offices, all of which are 

situated in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Turning to our Balance Sheet, in the course of twelve months 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts have increased by nearly 6 
millions to £360,267,723. The year 1923 started with prospects 
of some revival in trade, which unhappily were quickly doomed to 
extinction. In the autumn, however, business began again to 
improve and, as I think you will agree, our own figures indicate that 
trade is now on a wider basis. 

Our acceptances and engagements now stand at £36,552,607 as 
compared with {25,862,341 at the end of 1922, but the greater part 
of this increase is due to a rise in engagements resulting from the 
growing volume of business in forward exchange. The actual increase 
in the acceptances, representing an improvement in the volume 
of foreign trade, amounts to £2,844,453. 

On the Assets side of the Balance Sheet Coin, Bank and Currency 
Notes and Balances with the Bank of England amount to /54,298,126, 
which maintains the ratio of cash to deposits at a figure in excess 
of 15 per cent. 

Money at Call and Short Notice is nearly one million lower at 
{16,187,565. The decline, is greater in Investments, 
which are 13} millions down on the year. Consideration of the next 
two items at once makes it clear that the funds released from invest- 
ment have been utilised for the most part to finance industry. 

Bills Discounted have risen by over 12 millions to £58,418,748. 
The greater part of this increase, about 10 millions, has been in 
fine trade bills. In addition, our Advances to Customers and other 
Accounts have risen by nearly 6} millions to a total of £188,737,732. 
The present figure, which does not represent the highest that has 
appeared in our published balance sheets, shows that we are, as 
you know, essentially a traders’ bank. 
us to assist our trading customers to the full limit of banking prudence. 

Our net profit has suffered a reduction of about {43,000 to {2,210,972. 
This figure has been arrived at after making every possible allow- 
ance which the most prudent and penetrating scrutiny of our accounts 
could dictate. Together with the amount brought forward from 
the previous year, we have a total of £2,999,939 for appropriation, 
of which the Dividend, at the usual rate of 18 per cent. less tax for 
the year, will absorb {1,502,870. 

Out of the balance £300,000 has been transferred to Reserve for 
Future Contingencies, a sum less by {£200,000 than the amount 
devoted to this fund out of the 1922 profits. Inasmuch as we find 
ourselves on what we may well hope is the threshold of improving 
yon in view of the great strength of our position, it is felt 
p ee oo no occasion to make provision for contingencies 
the other ool “ - cg made in the four preceding years. On 
ne amd bn dion - decided to increase by £100,000 the 
io tee les on ann remises Redemption Fund, and £400,000 
tage eee ac on purpose. This leaves a slightly increased 

hemi x : i . — forward into the current year. 
te that we nnd te ~ _ ape much to say that the indications 
tready oo 4 e end of a most trying period. I have 

in its pe vcemh e recent depression has been unprecedented 
the ny oie a ness I am hopeful that we are now on 
hime a eee web : . ve been travelling along a difficult 
but T trast pri ch to a considerable extent is unmapped, 
the difficulties “ne et come mg ge — equip us better to meet 
daim that ie te 2 ” Po to a Unfortunately we cannot yet 
world. But the - ness has been restored to a war-stricken 
memory of difficut _ sel vase pep eee and inspired by the 

Séstan, me in the past I look forward with 


was adopted and the proceedings terminated with a 
Wte of thanks to the Chairman. 


however, 


We feel it incumbent upon 





LECTURES. 
UJ Miversity OF 





LONDON 


The STANSFELD LECTURE entitled “THE ECONOMIC. 
POSITION OF MARRIED WOMEN UNDER THE LAW,” will 
(be given by Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
Regent’s Park—entrance, York Gate) on Thursday, FEBRUARY 
7th, 1924, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair will be taken by G. W. JouNson, 

. C.M.G., M.A. ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET to be 
obtained from the Secretary, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 








SCHOOLS 
MALIMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Damcing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 

Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 

Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tabies. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLts and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

ee Marcaret L. MiTcHeELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
~R.A.M. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4252. 


LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 

WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for young children. 

New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual develop- 
A few day pupils received. Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Birp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys; the aim is to provide secondary education in an 
environment which will encourage individual initiative and responsibility 

through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster, J. H. 
Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pu prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuzopora E. K. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large, well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is r by the General Medical Council for rst M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, &.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. , Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY Courses uv ARTs, SCIENCE, NB AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans.- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gy The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years,and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics on the Swedish 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
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LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. Artuur Srocewett, Publish dgat 
Hill, London. fees. Typing unessential. 


REIGN BOOKS: French, Italian, German and 

American Books are cheapest and best obtained at Tae INTERNATIONAL 

Boox Suor, 79¢c Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. i based on the rate 
of exchange.) 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 








P , 29 Ludg 
No New authors wanted. 











Poems, Plays, Novels, Children’s Stories, 
Known or unknown authors.—Write MorgLanp, Publisher, Amersham, 
Established 1905. 


UTHORS.—wWanted : 
te. 
Bucks. 
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W. G. BRADSHAW, Esq., C.B.E. 
The Right Hon. Lorp ArrEDALe. The Ri 
Henry ALLan, ’ 











W. T. Brann, = 


W. S. M. Burns, F, nh. Fox, Esq. 


Freverick Hype, Esq. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


The Right Hon. R. McKENNA, Chairman. 


t Hon. Lorp Carnocx, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., c 
K.C.LE. 


The Right Hon. Lorp Asnrtetp. C.1, t. Henperson, Esq. E. R, Turton, .» M.P. 

Sir Percy E. Bares, Bt., G.B.E. . F. Dartinc, Esq., C.B.E. Sir H. Cassie Hotpven, Bart. L. H. Watters, " 

. C. Beaziey. , avip Davies, .. M.P. The Rt. Hon. Viscount MiLygr, The Right Hon. Sir Guy Frzsr. 
Sir James Bett, Bart., C.B. The Right Hon. The Eart or .G. Cr, GS > wooD ILSON, KCB, 
W. Bennett, Esq Dennicu, C.V.O. W. Nasu, Es: M.G., G.C.LE. 


F. Duptey Docxer, Esq., C.B. 
H. Simpson Gee, Esq. 





DIRECTORS 


S. CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq., Deputy Chairmen. 


A. H. Goscuen, Esq. Sir Tuomas Roypen, Bart., CH. 
Gow, Esq. Sir Epwarp D. Stern, Bt., D.L, 


K.C.M. 
Colonel W. F. Wy ey. 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Prrrte, 
K.P. Sir Davip Yuts, Bart. 


E. M. Ropocawacut, Esq. 
Epcar W. Woottey, Esq., Joint Managing Directors. 



















December 31st, 1923 





Authorised Capital - . ° - - - . : : - £45,200,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - - - - - - - 38,117,103 
LIABILITIES £ 

Paid-up Capital - - - - - - - - - - - 10,860,852 

rve Fund’ - - - - - - - - : - - 10,860,852 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts (including Profit Balance) - - 361,822,336 
Acceptances and Engagements’ - - - - - - - - 36,552,607 

ASSETS 

Coin, Notes & Balances with Bank of England - - - - - §4,298,126 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on other Banks in 

Great Britain and Ireland - - - - - - - - 14,959,762 
Money at Call & Short Notice’ - - - - - - - - 16,187,565 
Investments - - . - - - - - - - - 41,890,168 
Bills Discounted - - - - - - - - - - 58,418,748 
Advances to Customers & other Accounts - - - ° - - 188,737,732 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances & Engagements - - - 36,552,607 
Bank Premises - - - ° - - - - - - - 5,492,249 
Shares of Belfast Banking Company Ltd. & The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. - 3,259,690 
Shares of The London City and Midland Executor and Trustee 

Company Ltd. - - - - - - + - - - 300,000 








Chartered Accountants, 


Copies of the Balance Sheet, audited by Messrs. Whinney, Smith & Whinney, 
may be 


obtained at of the Bank. 


any Branch 








HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


OVER 1740 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 











BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 


AFFILIATIONS: 








THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 








THE LONDON 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 


CITY AND MIDLAND 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


REFORMED INNS. 










Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


RMoms for the month of August, 1924, for the use of a 
Summer School, a College, School, Hostel, Hotel or large country house, 
preferably but not necessarily near the sea, with facilities for tennis, etc. 

A well-arranged school with a good proportion of single rooms (not dormitories) 
would suit.—Replies, stating situation, accommodation, terms, etc., to SECRETARY, 


for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
a the Peo ike Mad y ms Association, Ltd. Take {1 Sbhac 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


PR O0KS.— Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., half-morocco, £4 10+; 
Pepys Diary, 10 vols,, £7; Charlotte Yonge’s Novels, 30 vols., i 
Symonds’ A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3; 














Plate.” Published weekly in Buenos Aires. 
Office, 296 Regent Street, W. 1. 


LL ABOUT ARGENTINA.—Read ‘“ The Review of the River 
Specimen, 1s. 6d.—London 


Mrs. Siddons, extra illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1534, an 
unique copy, £21; Max Beerhohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst at te. 
Housman’s Shropshire Lad, rst illus, edit., r¢08, 25s.; Ralston’s Russian His Wile 
1873, 308.: Maurice Hewlett’s ist edits., Rest Harrow igto, Frey and 











IDOW (superior) desires post as Housekeeper. 


S.W. 5. 


Thoroughly 
domesticated. Excellent references.—Box 160, 252 Earl’s Court Road, 


; i 
1916, The Outlaw 1919, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid the Fair 1918, —, 
Treadholt 1917, 78. 6d. each; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed COPY, 438. ae 
field’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her , 


dene, 21s.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation COPY ock's 











advantages to little boy or girl under 7 years. 
London, W.C. 2. 


ADY OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
Moderate terms to suitable 
child.— Write Box 929, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


inscription, 1904, 308. ; Macfall’s History of Painting, 8 vols., £7 108. ; 4 
So of anak illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus, Detmold, 218. 
Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, 1785. 
Childhood of John Bull,” {2 2s.; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, “ 
{2 28.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diet askell? 








B OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs 


from 2 
Write OsBornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


atorrhcea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., post free ; call, 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., —- 


n3.— A . 
8 gilt, £2; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 38., 1830; 











HY BUY NEW 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. 


6 Chardmore Road, London, 16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. 


CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E 4 


p t of Omar 
Il Pentamerone, large per copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108.; Ruhaiya tt 
Khayyam, illus. by Chinese pa rst edit., 135. ; send also wri 
you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. ae 
expert book finder extant. WANTED, Buller’s Birds of New Seok’  sflered,— 
1888, {£6 offered; Heckstall Smith’s complete Yachtsman, 78. ° 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








i i . Speatcut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Srarssman Pustisurnc Co., Lt, 
Pelated der the Beepelotess ty W. Seas Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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